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ONE MILLION SAY 
NO WAR ON IRAQ 


Mhile Bush and Blair were still 
MJKm crowing over the unani- 
WmWm mous decision of the 
United Nations security 
council that paves the way for an attack 
on Iraq, they were answered on the 
streets of Florence. Saturday November 
9 saw up to a million people - many of 
them gathered in the city for the first 
European Social Forum - demonstrate 
their opposition to the warmongering of 
the US and its allies. 

Italy has perhaps the most militant and 
most politically advanced working class 
movement in Europe. Despite all its many 
problems - a thoroughly reactionary 
rightwing government, a divided trade 
union movement, a tendency to bow to 
movementism, the lack of a single au¬ 
thoritative working class party - Italy has 
many lessons to teach the rest of the 
continent. 

Precisely because of the size and so¬ 
cial content of the November 9 demon¬ 
stration - ie, the mobilisation of a 
significant portion of the advanced party 
of the working class - the whole day 


passed off entirely peacefully. A few city 
centre shops did shut down and 6,000 
police were stationed in the surrounding 
back streets. But the police wisely kept 
out of the way throughout the march. 
Any black bloc anarchists that were 
there on the day were swamped and 
could not be used by the secret state as 
an excuse for a police riot, as in Genoa in 
July 2001. 

Comunista Rifondazione, CIGL, 
Cobas and other predominantly left or¬ 
ganisations provided effective steward- 
ing. A speaker from RC at one of the 
meetings during the ESF said that, al¬ 
though previous anti-capitalist demon¬ 
strations had been characterised by the 
smashing up of shops and other acts of 
individual or anarcho violence, anyone 
attempting to behave in such a way on 
Saturday’s march would find themselves 
quickly surrounded by stewards. 

Quite right. We are against riots, van¬ 
dalism and playing into the hands of the 
police. Our watchwords are solidarity, 
conscious discipline and organisation. 
The November 9 demonstration in Flor¬ 


ence represented the working class and 
serious left decisively asserting its power. 
The whole day had a carnival atmos¬ 
phere, with bands and DJs and much 
dancing and singing and street theatre 
that carried on into the evening - not only 
at the concert at the end of the march, 
but in the city centre, where groups of 
protesters congregated and continued 
the party. The sounds of The Interna¬ 
tionale’ mixed with every other kind of 
music. 

The red hammer and sickle flags and 
banners of Rifondazione Comunista pro¬ 
liferated in huge number. Its contingent 
was the largest of any single political 
party. The Green contingent was tightly 
knit, but tiny. Democratic Feft was virtu¬ 
ally invisible - at least as a political party. 
However, the CIGF, the trade union fed¬ 
eration that its comrades still lead, had 
sizeable contingents. Indeed, the CIGF 
provided by far the largest trade union 
presence on the march. 

Here and there a banner from another 
country could be seen in the sea of dem¬ 
onstrators. There was a smattering of 


groups from the left in Britain - the most 
notable bloc being the Socialist Workers 
Party’s International Socialist Tendency, 
which had a spirited contingent. The Ital¬ 
ian section of the 1ST notched up nearly 
200 applications to join - which would (if 
they are actually recmited and integrated) 
increase existing membership by nearly 
a factor of 10. 

There was a Scottish Socialist Party 
and a Socialist Alliance banner, but no 
real political intervention by either of them 
during the course of the ESF, let alone 
coordination. This despite the fact that 
the SA in particular has a lot to offer in 
terms of the organisation of the left in the 
European Union. Blame for this must he 
with, on the one hand, the parochial left 
Scottish nationalism of the SSP and, on 
the other hand, SWP misleadership of 
the SA. The SWP insists on keeping the 
SA at the half developed stage of a 
“united front of a special kind” - a recipe 
for stagnation and eventual disintegra¬ 
tion. 

The general culture of the left in Italy 
is very different to that in Britain. The left 


in Italy read other papers. Our comrades 
had no problem in shifting literature - in 
fact some 500 copies of the Weekly 
Worker were sold. Many were instantly 
attracted to the hammer and sickle image 
on the masthead - a symbol many on the 
left in Britain would freely hand over to 
ultra-Stalinites. Other left papers too en¬ 
joyed brisk sales. The SWP got rid of 
1,500 copies of Socialist Worker. 

Yet, while sales of Socialist Worker 
were undoubtedly much greater than 
ours - they did have something like 20 
times the number of sellers we were able 
to deploy - it has to be said that the 
Weekly Worker won out hands over fist 
in terms of content. Socialist Worker had 
a mere column strip on the ESF and noth¬ 
ing on its origins and prospects. In con¬ 
trast the Weekly Worker provided 
excellent coverage, argued powerfully for 
a Socialist Alliance of the EU and outlined 
the revolutionary democratic programme 
needed to realise a United Socialist 
States of Europe • 

Sarah McDonald and 
Darrell Goodliffe 
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shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
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European CP 

Here is my small contribution - a proposal 
for some guidelines for a new European 
Communist Party (you can call it ‘Euro¬ 
pean Socialist Alliance party’ if you find 
it more familiar). This was sent to Rifon- 
dazione Comunista. I will try to sum it up 
with my ‘oxided’ English. Further contri¬ 
butions by your comrades would be 
welcome. 

“The just terminated Social Fomm has 
given me the occasion to verify that some 
of what I have felt for a long time is shared 
with many people. 

“Our party, just like other communist 
parties, has an internationalist calling, 
because of our politics, history and tra¬ 
dition. As relations among countries of 
the European Union grow closer, a Eu¬ 
ropean representative organisation that 
not only acts as a coordinator, but also 
is an autonomous, authoritative and rep¬ 
resentative political organisation, and a 
landmark for the whole working class in 
the EU, is urgent. 

“The last issue of the Weekly Worker , 
paper of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, marks Rifondazione Comunista 
as the political organisation that could 
lead this transformation process of the 
European communist parties in a so- 
called Socialist Alliance, because of its 
electoral weight and the “growing anti¬ 
capitalist sentiment” in Italy (November 
6 ). 

“Unfortunately I could not participate 
in secretary Bertinotti’s expected inter¬ 
vention on a ‘proposal for a European 
political party’, but all the same here is 
my own draft proposal. It is formulated 
in a few - of course - incomplete points, 
but I think they are basic. 

1. The European Communist Party aims 
to bring together the needs of the Euro¬ 
pean working class, representing them 
in the European parliament and laying 
down the guidelines for interventions in 
Europe. 

2. The European Communist Party is an 
organisation that is autonomous from the 
national communist parties, though it 
maintains close connections with them 
for the purpose of cooperation. 

3. The European Communist Party has 
an important planning role within the 
European parliament. A board, selected 
from among the European deputies, will 
aim to work out a programme for effec¬ 
tive interventions in legislature. The pro¬ 
gramme will be based on the needs of the 
working class. The national communist 
parties will work out a platform in order 
to put the guidelines of the project into 
practice in their respective countries. 

4. The holding of leading positions or 
duties in the European Communist Party 
is incompatible with holding similar po¬ 
sitions in the national parties. 

5. The European Communist Party will 
mn in the election for the European par¬ 
liament with its own name and symbol, 
not those of the national parties.” 
Stefano Mancini 

Rome 

Workers’ Europe 

Thanks for a very interesting article (Jack 
Conrad, ‘Their united Europe and ours’ 
Weekly Worker November 6). 

I just want to make a few observations 
about the Nice Treaty campaign in Ire¬ 
land. I think socialists were correct to 
oppose it, given its implications for pri¬ 
vatisation of services (revision of article 
133) and militarisation (political and se¬ 
curity committee). Of course, just be¬ 
cause the treaty was passed doesn’t 
mean that workers are going to lie down 
and accept privatisation! 

The battle lines were quite clearly 
drawn in this campaign, as all of the bour¬ 
geois establishment lined up in favour of 
the treaty. Understandable, given the 


nature of the Irish economy. In Britain, 
where the bourgeoisie are split into pro- 
Europe and Eurosceptic camps, things 
are a bit more complicated. 

The ‘no’ campaign was overwhelm¬ 
ingly made up of socialist, green, anar¬ 
chist and republican organisations. 
However, a small number of reactionar¬ 
ies also campaigned for a ‘no’ vote. 
These were the neo-fascist anti-choice 
campaigner, Justin Barrett, and the ex- 
Stalinist Anthony Coughlan with his 
National Platform. It was Coughlan who 
first tried to use xenophobic, anti-immi¬ 
gration arguments. Given his Stalinist 
past, it is not surprising that Coughlan 
put great emphasis on economic nation¬ 
alism. He warned that a common Euro¬ 
pean fiscal policy (which was not even 
an issue in the Nice Treaty) would - hor¬ 
ror of horrors - force Ireland to increase 
its low rate of corporation tax! 

The National Platform is a member of 
‘Team’ - described as “a European Alli¬ 
ance of EU critical movements”, the cen¬ 
tral platform of which is opposition to 
“the building of a centralised, federal- 
style EU superstate with common supra¬ 
national policies”. Also affiliated to Team 
are the UK Independence Party and the 
Communist Party of Austria. 

Although the Coughlan/Barrett road 
show was given great media coverage 
(in an effort to discredit the progressive 
‘no’ campaigners), their arguments did 
not get much of an echo with workers, 
who were more concerned with issues 
around privatisation and militarisation. In 
the end, the number of ‘no’ voters re¬ 
mained the same as during the last refer¬ 
endum, but there was an increased 
turnout for ‘yes’. 

As you point out, it is essential that 
socialists don’t fall into the trap of implic¬ 
itly promoting the nation-state as any 
kind of alternative to the “bosses’ EU”, 
but instead advance independent work¬ 
ing class demands. To that end the So¬ 
cialist Party changed its slogan from ‘No 
to a bosses’ Europe’ to ‘For a workers’ 
Europe’ and brought up the demand of 
a workers’ charter that would level up 
wages and social conditions - for in¬ 
stance, raising the minimum wage rate 
throughout Europe. 

The future of the EU is currently divid¬ 
ing the European bourgeoisie at the con¬ 
vention on the future of Europe. As you 
note, the pro-federalists have the “big¬ 
gest firepower”. In September, Berlusconi 
invited seven European Christian Demo¬ 
crat prime ministers to his Sardinian resi¬ 
dence to discuss their fear that proposals 
coming from the convention were “too 
federalist”. However, given that Europe 
is heading into a recessionary period, we 
can’t discount that larger and larger sec¬ 
tions of the bourgeois political establish¬ 
ment will make use of more Eurosceptic 
and nationalistic arguments, as they seek 
to protect their own national business 
interests above all else. The euro could 
be the first casualty. 

In this context, socialists will have to 
think carefully about how to oppose 
Eurosceptic rhetoric. 

Orla Drohan 
email 

Failed Leninism 

Although I would not, by any means, 
endorse everything the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty says, I agree with them 
that you still (perhaps subconsciously) 
retain illusions in Stalinism. This comes 
out in your devotion to the name ‘Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain’ and in some 
of your other arguments. 

Indeed, for all your professed Trotsky¬ 
ism, for all your current series re-examin¬ 
ing the meaning of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and your critique of the ma¬ 
jor Trotskyist groups (a criticism that 
does not go sufficiently far as to reprint, 
let alone engage with, Trotsky’s testa¬ 
ment and Madame Trotsky’s criticisms 
of the post-war degeneration of the 
Fourth International), you have failed to 


make any real examination of the history 
of Leninism outside the Soviet Union. 

You debate with others as to which 
Leninist faction is the true heir. You, and 
all the others, assume that only the Len¬ 
inist road to socialism can succeed, and 
refuse to contemplate any alternative. 
You fling around the words ‘anarchist’, 
‘syndicalist’, ‘councilist’, ‘KAPDist’, or 
‘Bordigist’ (ultra-left communists) as 
terms of abuse, but show no signs of 
actually knowing what these currents 
say. As a syndicalist, one gets used to 
all sorts of views, which are in fact totally 
incompatible with anarcho-syndicalism, 
being attributed to us. 

Your endless debate is confined to the 
finer points of Leninist history (the dis¬ 
paraging remarks about anarchists and 
others being merely used to punctuate 
this history), but you fail to notice the 
most elementary points about that his¬ 
tory. 

Lenin proposed the Bolshevik form of 
organisation because of the peculiar 
nature of tsarist Russian society; he did 
not consider it suitable for all countries. 
He did not, when he first proposed it, say 
it was a road to socialism, and he never 
subsequently claimed that it achieved 
socialism. He proposed it as a way of 
achieving a capitalist revolution in Rus¬ 
sia. 

The organisation he so proposed con¬ 
centrated power in the hands of the lead¬ 
ership, the developed comrades whose 
experience and grasp of theory fitted them 
for the purpose; and it claimed, initially 
for the party but then for the leadership, 
the right to dominate workers, against the 
latter’s subjective judgments. Trotsky, 
very rightly, then argued that the party 
leadership would stand in the same po¬ 
sition vis-a-vis the rank and file as the 
capitalist to the worker, that surplus value, 
in terms of both propaganda, organisa¬ 
tion and theory, would all be alienated 
from the rank and file, and that the party 
would become a repository of dead la¬ 
bour. Regrettably Trotsky later disowned 
that work. 

As said, Lenin’s aim was to achieve 
capitalism. He believed that Russia’s capi¬ 
talists were too craven to take power on 
their own behalf and so he wished the 
workers to take power in their stead; it 
would be a workers’ power that restricted 
itself to furthering the development of 
capitalism. When Trotsky, adopting 
Parvus’s theory of ‘permanent revolu¬ 
tion’ to Russia’s conditions, suggested 
that the workers’ revolution could start 
within the capitalist one, taking over as 
the revolutionary force as soon as capi¬ 
talism triumphed, Lenin predicted that 
such a policy could lead only to a bizarre 
tyranny. Even Trotsky, for all that he 
played a dominant role in the 1905 Petro- 
grad soviet, did not see the soviet as the 
natural basis of workers’ power, and did 
not see the connection between soviets 
and permanent revolution. 

However, in 1917 when the February 
revolution was opening up new oppor¬ 
tunities, neither the party nor the masses 
behaved as Lenin had predicted. In his 
words: “The party masses were ten thou¬ 
sand times more revolutionary than the 
party leadership, and the non-party 
masses ten thousand times more revo¬ 
lutionary than the party masses.” In other 
words, the revolutionary leadership was 
a brake on the spontaneity of the revo¬ 
lutionary rank and file, and the revolution¬ 
ary rank and file a break on that of the 
ordinary workers and peasants, so much 
so that the Bolshevik headquarters were 
picketed by non-party socialists and or¬ 
dinary workers, demanding that the party 
pursue a more revolutionary policy. 

From April until October Lenin turned 
his former theories both of what sort of 
power the party wished to achieve and 
of party organisation on their head. He 
berated the party’s “internal leadership” 
for their timidity, for their prolonged co¬ 
operation with capitalist and reformist 
parties, he encouraged the party masses 
to disobey the edicts of their leaders and, 


contrary to all party rules, he appealed 
directly to non-party socialists and work¬ 
ers. It is hardly surprising that the inter¬ 
nal leadership expelled him: he had 
flouted the rules he, himself, had laid 
down. As the revolution won, the record 
has it only that the internal leadership 
tried to expel Lenin. The fact is that it went 
through all the stages necessary under 
the party mles to expel Lenin, and those 
party members (undoubtedly a minority) 
who obeyed the party rules and leader¬ 
ship regarded Lenin as expelled. The 
revolution was made by the soviets, so¬ 
viets influenced by revolutionaries out¬ 
side the Bolshevik party and by dissident 
Bolsheviks (of whom Leon Trotsky was 
one) who obeyed Lenin rather than the 
official internal leadership; it was de¬ 
nounced, just before it happened, by 
that leadership. 

‘All power to the soviets’, the slogan 
and strategy that mobilised the masses 
and won the revolution, was first ad¬ 
vanced by anarchists and maximalists, 
was taken up by the Mezhraiontii, by the 
Left Social Revolutionaries, and only then 
by Lenin and his followers amongst the 
Bolshevik rank and file. Thus the triumph 
of the October revolution does not prove 
the case for a Bolshevik party: it proves 
exactly the opposite - when it comes to 
the cmnch, a party on Bolshevik lines, 
even such a party as was created by 
Lenin himself, handicaps the revolution. 
The revolution can only win if Leninists 
abandon Leninism. 

Laurens Otter 
Shropshire 

Kautsky mole 

In his article ‘Preparing for power’ com¬ 
rade Jack Conrad digs himself ever more 
deeply into a very large reformist hole 
(Weekly Worker October 31). Despite the 
categorical statement in the ‘What we 
fight for’ column that socialism can never 
come through parliament, we are now told 
that a parliamentary majority can be the 
first decisive step on the road to revolu¬ 
tion. The Chartists could have won a 
parliamentary majority as a decisive first 
step on the road to revolution by militant 
methods. 

But Jack forgets that the militant meth¬ 
ods of the bureaucratic military British 
capitalist state prevented the realisation 
of such a dream. The Chartists’ revolu¬ 
tionary opposition to the establishment 
of industrial capitalism and the consoli¬ 
dation of the capitalist state was the so¬ 
cial context of workers’ power which 
would mean universal suffrage - the es¬ 
sence of the demand of the charter - tran¬ 
scending the capitalist state. In other 
words universal suffrage would establish 
the commune state. Historically the de¬ 
feat of the Chartists enabled the bour¬ 
geoisie to adopt universal suffrage in 
safe instalments to strengthen advanced 
capitalism. Universal suffrage was not in¬ 
compatible with British capitalism, as 
Marx believed. 

For Jack the spirit of pure democracy 
is always pushing upward and forward 
to overcome the formidable undemo¬ 
cratic institutions such as the House of 
Lords, monarchy, Church of England, 
BBC, Bank of England, MI5, army, and 
police. Globally the working class be¬ 
comes more and more numerous, better 
organised and educated and able to 
speak up against capital. That is a relief. 
The evolutionary spirit of Kautsky lives 
on. 

Any comrade who does not share this 
naive view of modem capitalism and im¬ 
perialism is obviously incapable of see¬ 
ing below the surface of things. 
Thatcherism, Reaganomics, the new 
world order, the old CPGB line of reac¬ 
tion of a special kind might seem to con¬ 
tradict the new complacency about 
capitalism, but, underneath, the old Kaut¬ 
sky mole is digging away. 

For comrade Conrad the real choice is 
economism or bourgeois democracy. 
Parliament or wage stmggles. The pure 


spirit of democracy, according to the 
comrade, manifests itself as the stmggle 
of the Luddites, Peterloo, Chartism and 
the Pentonville Five. But these examples 
from working class history show a good 
deal of economic demands and violence. 
None of these famous working class 
struggles was a parliamentary struggle. 
The comrade asserts that fundamentally 
capitalism has changed since the days 
of Marx, Engels, Trotsky and Lenin. We 
have seen the warfare state eclipsed by 
the welfare state (have we?!). We have 
seen the forward march of democratic 
rights, the end of colonial empires (and 
imperialism?). 

For Jack there has been profound 
change in capitalism. Capitalism no 
longer exhibits many of the features it did 
in the days of the most authoritative 
thinkers in the socialist or communist tra¬ 
dition. But he does not specify, apart 
from the unconvincing list above, what 
the profound differences are. Although 
he does say that fascism is no longer an 
organic feature of modern capitalism. 
Hence the enhanced revolutionary role 
of the House of Commons. If fascism and 
Bonapartism are no longer an organic 
feature of capitalism, then the parliamen¬ 
tary road is clear. So Jack Conrad’s as¬ 
sertion is a major piece of revisionism. 

We should not play up bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy. As Engels wrote to Bebel on 
December 11 1884, “our sole adversary 
on the day of the crisis and on the day 
after the crisis will be the whole of the 
reaction which will group around pure 
democracy”. In 1848 in Germany, 1917 in 
Russia, and 1918 in Germany everything 
reactionary behaved as if it was demo¬ 
cratic in order to hold back the revolu¬ 
tion until it was safe to use force to attempt 
to crush the revolution. 

Barrie Biddulph 
Stoke-on-Trent 

Stick with Labour 

How sad to see a socialist of Liz Davies’s 
commitment and ability resign from the 
Socialist Alliance chair. She follows an¬ 
other enthusiastic ex-Labourite from the 
executive, Dave Church. It was only a 
matter of time, no matter what spin is put 
out about their departure from the execu¬ 
tive. It appears that the SA is nothing but 
an electoral agitational tool of the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party with comrades Hove- 
man, Rees and three or four fellow 
travellers (supposedly non-aligned) run¬ 
ning the show, and no doubt the two who 
have departed had realised this. 

The ‘Socialist Alliance Front’ (as it 
should be known) is failing to bring on 
board the multitude of disaffected La¬ 
bour activists. Now I expect the SWP will 
move on, concentrating on Iraq and the 
European Social Fomm, no doubt using 
the SA for selective elections where they 
can mn a minor celeb such as Mr Foot 
and attempting to persuade local 
branches not to run where a derisory 
outcome is likely. This is not building an 
alternative to New Labour: it is another 
unnecessary diversion from working 
within the real labour movement, where 
progress is starting to be made. 

I would argue that socialists, both uto¬ 
pian and scientific, can only make sus¬ 
tainable progress by working specifically 
within the Labour Party in our epoch. 
Surely short-cutting the struggle, al¬ 
though appealing, leaves such questions 
as the political role of the trade unions 
unanswered. Ted Grant and his col¬ 
leagues predicted at the time of Peter 
Taaffe’s ‘open party building’ that Mili¬ 
tant would collapse - well, they haven’t 
disappeared, but you must agree they 
have diminished greatly. 

The SWP will never embrace the ap¬ 
parent democracy of the CPGB or AWL 
groups. They will only (by their superior 
numbers within the S A) enforce their lack 
of programme, bad practices and bureau¬ 
cratic centralism on the rest. The SWP 
has never ever made serious attempts to 
build rank-and-file fractions within the 
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trade unions, and that is why they are not 
enthusiastic about CPGB and AWL calls 
in this area. It is also why the trade union 
tops treat the SWP with contempt, be¬ 
cause they will never pose a serious 
threat to the union bureaucrats that need 
to be removed to forward the socialist 
cause. 

I am disgusted by the leadership of my 
party, the ‘third way’ nonsense pushed 
by Monks and co and the Tory policies 
they have pursued, but until there is a 
real alternative to Labour, I will continue 
as a minority of one in my constituency 
and speak out for socialism, and argue 
for democratising the political fund at my 
union branch. 

If my union disaffiliates, and if all the 
main left groups dissolve themselves 
into a real new workers’ party, which at¬ 
tracts the labour movement away from 
the Labour Party, then I will join such an 
organisation. Alas, I fear the SA will not 
evolve into that organisation with the 
SWP at the helm. 

By the way, congratulations on a very 
good website. Along with In defence of 
Marxism you must be one of the best. 

Tony Humphreys 

email 

Economistic 

I have been going over the Scottish ques¬ 
tion again and find myself returning to 
previous conclusions and it seems to me 
the CPGB’s position is not sufficiently 
thought out. It seems that the GB part of 
the CPGB has the upper swing. 

This concept of a “historically consti¬ 
tuted working class” - is there any other 
sort? The working class is a product of 
universal capitalist development. Per¬ 
haps you need to be more specific here. 
I don’t like guessing what you mean by 
it, but perhaps it means the TUC plus the 
English language. However, I don’t want 
to confound your vagueness. 

You say “separatism would indeed 
weaken the UK state but also the work¬ 
ing class”. This seems to suggest that if 
it did not weaken the working class then 
that separatism would be progressive. It 
is just the type of nationalism that does 
not weaken the working class that is not 
progressive. This goes directly to the 
question. Does it weaken the working 
class? 

Lenin not only recognised the right to 
secede, but supported campaigning for 
it - arguing that it strengthened ties be¬ 
tween workers. No nation could secede 
under your conditions because they 
share the same state. Ireland was once 
part of the British state. Does a stretch of 
water make the difference? Or does the 
presence of the major British trade un¬ 
ions in the Six Counties affect the strug¬ 
gle for a united Ireland? 

I think the CPGB is taking an econo¬ 
mistic approach. This is a democratic 
question and surely that should unite 
workers and not divide them. What di¬ 
vides workers is the chauvinism of the 
big state. In this case England. To recog¬ 
nise the right to self-determination but to 
be opposed to campaigning for it seems 
a tad hypocritical. Lenin did say that not 
advocating it was a matter of tactics. I 
can’t see him anywhere actively oppos¬ 
ing it. 

Paul Anderson 

email 

Wild invention 

Jack Conrad reckons that I am engaged 
in an “anti-unity offensive” against 
AWL-CPGB unity ( Weekly Worker No¬ 
vember 5). Unity would be good. Serious 
political debate, the precondition for sys¬ 
tematic collaboration, would certainly be 
good. 

Jack responds on the political question 
of Stalinism by changing the subject and 
throwing in an accusation against the 
AWL so wild that it can have no purpose 
except to deflect attention. It concerns the 
islamist resistance in Afghanistan in 
1980-88. Why has that issue come up? 

Recap. The Weekly Worker reprinted 
an article from 1982 on the April 1978 Sta¬ 


linist coup in Afghanistan (October 11 
2001). It compared that coup, at length 
and without disfavour, to the October 
1917 Bolshevik revolution in Russia. 
Mark Fischer, introducing it, praised the 
article as excellent proof that the Stalin¬ 
ist Peoples Democratic Party of Afghani¬ 
stan had led “a genuine democratic 
revolution”. 

In his ‘Critical notes’, this September, 
Sean Matgamna of the AWL suggested 
that the reprint reflected intellectual 
hangovers from the CPGBAVW’s Stalin¬ 
ist period. Mark Fischer, responding, 
wrote: “We were not ‘Stalinists’ in 1981 
... our previous stance [before the mid- 
1990s] had far more of ‘Trotskyism’ about 
it than ‘Stalinism’ ...” I responded, quot¬ 
ing a few excerpts from Jack’s 1992 book, 
From October to August. The book af¬ 
firmed retrospective support for the Rus¬ 
sian invasions of Hungary (1956) and 
Czechoslovakia (1968), for the Russian 
military occupation of Afghanistan 
(1980-88), and for martial law in Poland 
(1981); semi-support for the conservative 
attempted coup in the USSR (1991). 

I wrote: “There is no shame in coming 
to think that one started off at the wrong 
place in politics ... so long as one’s previ¬ 
ous errors are unsparingly recognised 
and analysed. But how can you learn the 
lessons of your break from Stalinism if 
you deny that it ever had to take place?” 

Jack does deny it. He claims that his 
“general approach” on the USSR in that 
period was “essentially no different from 
‘commonplace’ Trotskyism, Leon Trot¬ 
sky included”. In 1992 Jack himself was 
clearer about the radical difference be¬ 
tween his stance and any recognisable 
Trotskyism: “Because of their worship 
of anti-bureaucratic spontaneity [ie, their 
support for elemental working class re¬ 
sistance to Stalinism] the Trotskyites 
have always in practice been calling for 
counterrevolution in the socialist coun¬ 
tries.” 

Does Jack try to sustain his claim? No, 
he does not. Instead, he changes the 
subject and sends us off chasing the 
wildest of accusations: “In the 1980s,” 
he claims, “AWL leaders were fond of 
speaking about CIA-sponsored islamic 
fundamentalists in Afghanistan as ‘my 
kind of people’ ...” The CPGBAVW’s 
support for the Russian imperialist mili¬ 
tary occupation of Afghanistan is pub¬ 
lic record. So is the AWL’s stand for the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Af¬ 
ghanistan, and, in that sense, our siding 
with the islamist-led revolt of the peoples 
of Afghanistan. 

That we considered the islamists “our 
kind of people” is off-the-wall invention. 
In our first calls for Russian withdrawal, 
at the start of 1980, we wrote about “the 
utterly reactionary character of the op¬ 
position” and “the imperialist-backed 
reactionary rebels” ( Workers ’ Action 
No 166). After Russian withdrawal in 
1988, we sided with the PDPA rump 
against the islamists, with the slogan 
‘Defend the cities’. A 1985 pamphlet of 
ours is available on the web at http:// 
archive.workersliberty.org/publications/ 
readings/trots/afgh.htm. 

Snap out of it, Jack! 

Marlin Thomas 
AWL 

Iran protests 

Thousands of Iranian students have 
demonstrated calling for the release of all 
political prisoners and against a death 
sentence passed on a reformist islamist 
academic, Aghajari. He is alleged to have 
committed blasphemy during a speech 
this summer. 

Aghajari, a close ally of the ‘reformist’ 
faction of the regime, had questioned the 
issue of ‘imitation of islamic guidance’, a 
pivotal part of Shia islam. He is reported 
to have told his audience at a lecture in 
Hamadan that humans are not monkeys 
and do not need to imitate anyone. 

The demonstrations started on No¬ 
vember 9 when a group of about 500 stu¬ 
dents lit a fire outside the Tehran 
University campus gates and chanted: 
“Political prisoners should be released!” 


and “Our problem is the judiciary!” 

By November 12 a boycott of lectures 
at Tehran University turned into a dem¬ 
onstration within the campus, where the 
students shouted slogans against 
Khamenei, Iran’s supreme clerical leader, 
and the previous president, Rafsanjani. 

A leaflet sent by the Islamic Student 
Association of Isfahan Sanati University 
to Workers Left Unity Iran reminds Iran’s 
islamic leaders that on paper the consti¬ 
tution guarantees the rights of “commu¬ 
nists”, yet even islamic scholars are not 
free to express their opinions. 

Workers Left Unity Iran gives its full 
support to the student protest movement 
and calls on academics, student organi¬ 
sations, trade unions and political organi¬ 
sations to defend Iranian students’ 
demands for political freedom. 

Although the death sentence against 
Aghajari should be seen as part of an 
ongoing battle between various factions 
of the regime, the fact that a close ally of 
the Iranian president can be sentenced 
to death for a harmless comment shows 
the limitations of islamic ‘freedom’ in Iran, 
where tens of thousands of communists 
and socialists have been executed over 
the last 23 years for no other crime than 
opposing a religious state. 

Workers Left Unity Iran 
London 

Web protests 

The World Socialist Web Site and the 
Socialist Equality Party of Sri Lanka call 
on all those committed to the defence of 
democratic rights to condemn the death 
threats made by local Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) officials against 
members of the SEP on the island of 
Kayts in the north of Sri Lanka. 

On September 6 local LTTE official 
Semmanan made the first death threat at 
a meeting of the Amphihainagar Fisher¬ 
men’s Cooperative Union, an organisa¬ 
tion founded by the SEP. This was in 
response to the refusal of the union to 
agree to Semmanan’s demand that it 
hand over a substantial sum of money 
for a new LTTE office. 

Semmanan told the gathering that the 
LTTE did “not allow this type of party”. 
He warned that the SEP could expect 
similar treatment to that suffered by the 
Indian prime minister, Rajiv Gandhi, who 
was assassinated in 1991 by a suicide 
bomber. On September 27 Semmanan’s 
deputy, Arunthavan, intervened at a 
union meeting to repeat the death 
threats. Both men claimed they were 
speaking on behalf of the entire LTTE 
leadership. 

The WSWS and SEP call on all those 
who cherish fundamental democratic 
rights to demand that the LTTE withdraw 
and repudiate the death threats made 
against SEP members and guarantee the 
rights of the SEP to engage in its political 
work, free from harassment and intimida¬ 
tion. 

Chris Marsden 

World Socialist Web Site 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday November 17, 5pm - History of Labourism - MacDonaldism after 
MacDonald, using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study 
guide. 

Sunday November 24, 5pm - report-back from European Social Fomm. 

CPGB open forum 

‘Welsh Socialist Alliance in crisis: which way forward?’ Friday November 22, 
7.30pm, Sandringham Hotel, St Mary’s Street, Cardiff (two minutes from rail¬ 
way station). Speakers: Charlie Balch, WSA chair, Gideon Calder (Cardiff SA), 
Cameron Richards (CPGB). Others, including SWP speaker, also invited. 
Phone 07950 416922 or 020 8965 0659 for more details. 

Palestinian rights 

Protest on the steps of St Martin’s in the Fields, Trafalgar Square, every 
Wednesday, from 5.30pm to 6.30pm. 

Immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied territories. For an 
independent Palestinian state with the same rights as Israel. For the right of 
both peoples to live in peace in their own territories. Condemn Israeli state 
terrorism, and islamic terrorism against Israeli civilians. 

Organised by Justice for the Palestinians. Supported by Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, Communist Party of Great Britain, Worker-communist Party of Iraq, 
International Federation of Iraqi Refugees, Worker-communist Party of Iran, 
International Federation of Iranian Refugees, International Campaign for a Ref¬ 
erendum for Kurdistan. 

No Sweat 

Comedy benefit Tuesday November 19, 8pm, Red Rose Comedy Club, 127 
Seven Sisters Road, London N7. With Rob Newman and Jeremy Hardy. Com¬ 
pared by Ivor Dembina. Tickets: £10 and £7.50. Proceeds to No Sweat’s Indo¬ 
nesian trade union appeal. 

Conference for activists : ‘Sweatshops, globalisation and international soli¬ 
darity’, Saturday November 23, 12 noon-6pm, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Thomaugh Street, London (tubes: Russell Square, Goodge Street, 
Euston). Debate, films and practical workshops. Speakers from Mexico and 
US. Discussions on the politics of globalisation, strategy for anti-sweatshop 
activists, Indonesia, beating the Chinese sweatshops, etc. 

Co-hosted with the Student Campaign Fomm; backed by SOAS student un¬ 
ion. Tickets (£5) from No Sweat, PO Box 36707, London SW9 8YA. 

Public meeting : The victorious struggle to unionise a Nike factory in Mexico. 
Wednesday November 27, 7.30pm, Edinburgh council chambers. Speakers: 
Josefian Hernandez Ponce and Gabrialla Cortes Cabrera. 

Organised in conjunction with Lothian Trade Union and Community Resource 
Centre, 0131-556 7318; ltucrc@aol.com 

Stop the War CD 

Launch of double compilation CD ‘Peace not war’ at fundraising gig, Thurs¬ 
day November 28, 8pm-3am, Scala night club, Kings Cross, London. Featur¬ 
ing DJs and special guests. 

Stop the War Coalition, PO Box 3739, London, E5 8EJ; office@stopwar.org.uk; 
www.stopwar.org.uk; 020 7053 2155/2156. 

Where now for SA? 

One-day conference for independent members of Socialist Alliance. Saturday 
November 30, 12 noon-5pm, Birmingham Council House, Victoria Square. 
Registration on door: £6 waged; £3 unwaged. 

Reports from SA branches; questions to national executive; organising 
‘indies’; motions for national council and conference; SA: electoral alliance or 
new socialist party? 

March for children 

Stop inhumane treatment of asylum-seeker and refugee children. Saturday 
November 30, Castle Green, Bristol. 

For further information, contact Bristol Defend the Asylum-Seekers Campaign, 
hughesbob@compuserve.com; or caro.vino@blueyonder.co.uk 
Public seminar - ‘How UK foreign investment creates asylum-seekers’. Sun¬ 
day December 8, lpm-7pm, Kurdish Cultural Centre, 11 Portland Gardens, 
London N4 (off Green Lanes; Piccadilly Line, Manor House). 

Organised by Ilisu Dam Campaign/Refugee Project: ilisu@gn.gn.apc.org; 
www.ihsu.org.uk; 0787 6771576. 

Kurdish human rights 


Web junk 

I frequently read your paper online, so in 
the absence of spare cash for a subscrip¬ 
tion, allow me to offer a tweak for your 
website. 

There is a minor problem viewing your 
pages in browsers other than Microsoft 
Internet Explorer. In the MS web browser, 
it looks great. In any web browser other 
than Microsoft’s, the quote marks are 
rendered as question marks. It is also 
unreadable for users of screen readers for 
the partially sighted and blind. 

You’ve got the best edited socialist site 
I know of. Why mn all that great content 
on the products of one of the pillars of 
mega-capitalism? On the server that most 
web security analysts recommend avoid¬ 
ing like the plague? 

Please do us ah a favour, and ditch the 
Microsoft proprietary junk. In fact if you 
do, I promise to finally take out a sub¬ 
scription. 

Jon Fox 
Oxford 


Lecture by Noam Chomsky for 10th anniversary of Kurdish Human Rights 
Project, Monday December 9, 7pm, St Paul’s Cathedral, London. Tickets: £15 
waged, £8 unwaged/students. Available by credit card from ticketweb.co.uk; 
0870 900 4555. Or from KHRP on 020 7287 2772. All profits to KHRP 
Supported by the Bar Human Rights Committee. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

• artistsagainstthewar @ hotmail.com 

• www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 

• wwwstopthewar.org 

NCADC greetings cards 

Campaigning greeting cards in solidarity with those facing deportation. Avail¬ 
able in packs of 10, with envelopes - £5 plus p&p. 

Send order to National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns, 400 Cheetham 
Hill Road, Manchester M8 9LE. Cheques payable to NCADC. 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

www.cpgb.ovg.uk/action 
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Thousands crammed into the meeting halls 

Socialist Alli ance marginalised 


C omrades from a wide 

variety of revolutionary, 
radical and leftwing 
traditions travelled from all 
across Europe and beyond to 
hear thousands of speakers 
address meeting which ranged 
from a couple of hundred to 
many thousands. Most railed 
against capitalism, some even 
talked a good revolution, but 
few offered anything much by 
way of practical organisational 
or political suggestions about 
the way forward. Nevertheless 
despite the conventional 
platitudes many useful contacts 
were made and the culture of 
dialogue deepened. 

The ESF was certainly the 
biggest gathering of the Euro¬ 
pean left for many decades. 
Undoubtedly thousands will go 
away inspired by the whole 
thing. Yet so much more could 
have been achieved. 

Meetings were run more like 
rallies than genuine arenas for 
debate and the considered 
exchange of ideas. It was not 
unusual for 20 or more platform 
speakers to address meetings 
of thousands for up to three 
hours. Equally to the point, 
speakers from the floor were 
generally selected, or 
preselected, from amongst 
those with what passes for 
acceptable opinions. 

Trying to introduce minority 
politics in the 30 minutes 'free 
time’ that followed the platform 
speeches - amongst all the 
others vying to speak - was, 
quite frankly, a joke. It was left 
to comrades on stalls and the 
team selling the Weekly Worker 
to get our politics heard and 
then on a one-to-one basis • 

Bob Paul 


T he Socialist Alliance unfortunately 
played no real part in the ESF. There 
was no SA stall, no SA workshop and 
no SA speaker. Besides the distribution 
of some leaflets at a couple of the meet¬ 
ings and a banner on the demo, it was 
nowhere to be seen. 

CPGB members had pushed for the 
Socialist Alliance to have a platform 
speaker at the meeting on ‘political par¬ 


ties and the movement’. This was re¬ 
jected at the last organising meeting in 
Barcelona in favour of a Globalise Re¬ 
sistance speaker, and CPGB comrades 
were attacked by Alex Callinicos of the 
Socialist Workers Party for daring to 
suggest that Chris Nineham should be 
replaced by a representative of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance. 

Unfortunately the focus of the SWP, 
the largest SA component, at the ESF 
was on building itself. Globalise Resist¬ 
ance (GR) was used on this occasion as 
the united front through which this 
would happen. 

A meeting hosted by GR with the ti¬ 
tle ‘Another world is possible’ was pre¬ 
dictably a transmission belt for the SWP 
and its International Socialist Tendency. 
Jonathan Neale opened with a call for a 
revolutionary alternative by which he 
meant, of course, the SWP and its 
clones. 

Comrade Neale was followed by 
amongst others Alex Callinicos, who 
spoke of the need for openness, democ¬ 
racy and revolutionary politics. All 
good stuff, but hardly the kind of poli¬ 
tics that the SWP promotes in the So¬ 
cialist Alliance. Comrades will remember, 
this is the same Alex Callinicos who de¬ 
rided SA members at the euro confer¬ 


ence for talking like “Marxist professors” 
when they raised the need to take a revo¬ 
lutionary approach to the question of 
Europe. He is also the same man who 
has opposed CPGB proposals for the 
S A to commit itself in its programmatic 
documents to a working class, interna¬ 
tionalist socialism rather than some red- 
green mish-mash. But in Florence, with 
an audience of young people eager for 
change, he presented the SWP’s most 
leftist face. 

However, true to form, the GR meeting 
was a stage-managed affair. The chair 
was ‘guided’ by comrades Nineham, 
Callinicos and Chris Bambery as to who 
to allow in as speakers from the floor. A 
few token women speakers were al¬ 
lowed, but in general it was an array of 
GR/SWP members who acted merely to 
confirm what their leaders had already 
said. The thing ended with comrade 
Bambery conducting the r-r-revolution- 
ary chanting. 

The same breathless leftism domi¬ 
nated the SWP’s overall intervention. 


They were eager to present themselves 
as the revolutionary pole of the ESF and 
were determined that the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance should be kept safely at home. No 
mention of the SA was made by any of 
their speakers that I heard. This is de¬ 
spite the fact that Rifondazione Comu- 
nista - the main organising spirit behind 
the ESF - has made it clear that they are 
very keen to work with the Socialist 
Alliance and indeed want to promote 
political unity across Europe. Indeed 
CPGB comrades found that the Weekly 
Worker’s front-page call for a Socialist 
Alliance of Europe provoked a lot of 
interest at the ESF conference and on 
the November 9 demonstration. 

Our SA executive should have or¬ 
ganised an effective intervention but did 
not. There must be answers as to why 
this did not happen. It was an opportu¬ 
nity lost. The preparations for the next 
ESF in France are beginning. The execu¬ 
tive must make sure we are involved from 
the very beginning • 

Anne Me Shane 


Join the Socialist Al li ance 

I enclose a cheque or postal order for £24 (£6unwaged) 

Name_ Al feres 


Address 


Town/city. 
Postcode. 
Email_ 


_Phone_ 


Socialist Alliance, Wickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, London 
El 4TR. Cheques and POs payable to Socialist Alliance 


Jonathan Neale opened with a call for a 
revolutionary alternative by which he 
meant, of course, the SWP and its clones 


European left gathers 

Around 40,000 people - double what was initially expected - converged on the city of Florence, Italy, last 
week to attend the hundreds of workshops, debates, seminars and cultural events that was the first European 
Social Fomm. Our team of reporters give their impression of this significant development for the European left 
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Communist SWP 
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wind is blowing’ approach does little to When in 
concretise and develop politics, but might Florence... IST’s 
perhaps help feed the SWP’s rotating door Italian journal 
recruitment methods • 

David Hunnam 


O ne rather amusing incident took place 
in the Fortezza da Basso castle shortly 
after the Globalise Resistance rally. 

The SWP amassed in the central ground of 
the fort and proceeded to march around the 
lawn chanting, “Peace not profit, peace not 
war” and “One solution - revolution”. Evi¬ 
dently the need for more demonstrations, put 
forward by the SWP but subsequently re¬ 
jected during the talks leading up to the ESF, 
was such that comrades simply could not 
hold in their anger against capitalism, and de¬ 
cided, in the absence of a permit to march in 
the city, to parade around the venue instead. 

Yes, the SWP were behaving like revolution¬ 
ary clowns. 

Also amusing was the SWP’s attempted 
use of the word ‘communist’ - albeit in Ital¬ 
ian - when selling Socialist Worker. Accord¬ 
ing to sellers, the paper was one of “English 
communism”. Comrades were also selling a 
journal which contained the previously un¬ 
utterable ‘c’ word in the title. Thankfully 
Socialist Worker is no longer welcoming the 
“death of communism”, as it did in 1991. 

When in Italy do as the Italians do, but when 
back in good old Blighty then it’s a case of 
aping rotten old Labour once more. 

The irony of this superficial posturing was 
compounded by Socialist Worker’s list of the 
principal groups attending the ESF - Rifon- 
dazione Comunista was listed simply as “Ri- 
fondazione”. This is not only dishonest, but 
degrades the significance and political mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘communist’. This ‘where the 

European SA 

A round 50 comrades attended the No Sweat 
meeting held in Fortezza da Basso on Friday 
November 8. No Sweat, an Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty front against sweatshop labour, attracted a 
number of trade union and NGO speakers from 
across the continent, all of whom outlined the ills 
of 'sweated’ labour and argued for a large, broad 
campaign against the injustices suffered by many 
workers in the so-called third world. 

Mick Duncan of the AWL made a largely sound 
speech outlining the need for an organised 
working class movement against sweatshop 
labour, a phenomenon which enslaves hundreds 
of thousands of workers, many of them children, in 
diabolical conditions with no trade union rights and 
negligible pay. He cited work by PCS general 
secretary MarkSerwotka and others in building 
resistance in the United Kingdom, and denounced 
the tactic employed by some of the left of boycott¬ 
ing 'sweated’ products, which, he emphasised, 
would only undermine the already abominable 
conditions experienced by many workers in 
factories run by capitalists contracting to the likes 
of Nike and Gap. 

Unfortunately neither comrade Duncan nor 


needed 


other speakers mentioned the Socialist Alliance, 
nor did they explain in what political form they 
envisaged unity across the continent against 
sweatshop labour. The inference was that we 
simply needed to create a larger No Sweat coali¬ 
tion on a European-wide scale, in alliance with 
trade unions and a few non-governmental organi¬ 
sations. This was regrettably typical of the ap¬ 
proach some of the left take: ie, to disregard the 
necessavy project of building a real workers’ party 
in favour of building their own sect through 
'feeder’ single-issue campaigns. 

Surely a Socialist Alliance of the EU, if it was 
based on the collective strength of Europe’s left 
groups and parties, would be a force to be reck¬ 
oned with - in elections, in trade unions, in the anti¬ 
war movement and, yes, in a campaign of solidarity 
with sweatshop workers across the globe. 

We need to fight for what every worker on this 
planet needs - a global communist party. And one 
step towards that is a European Socialist Alliance. 
This is unachievable unless we merge our sect 
projects and build collectively towards this 
common aim • 

James Bull 


r 


n 


L 


Europe: meeting the challenge of continental unity 


To realise the aim of a United Socialist States of 
Europe, left parties and revolutionary factions of the 
working class must unite around a programme of 
radically transforming the EU. Our fight must be for 
extreme democracy and to give democracy a social 
content. 

Name_ 

Address _ 


Town/city_ 

Postcode_ 

Phone_ 

Email_ 

Return to CPGB address (see page 2). Make cheques/ 
postal orders payable to 'CPGB’ 
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Welsh Socialist 
Alliance door open 

Last month we reported the decision of the 
Socialist Party to leave the WSA (Weekly Worker 
October 24). This is the WSA reply, sent to Alec 
Thraves of the SP Wales 


D ear Alec 

The greater the unity on the left, 
the greater the opportunity to 
build an effective socialist challenge to 
New Labour, and to build a political 
home for those disgusted by New 
Labour’s love-affair with privatisation, its 
scapegoating of asylum-seekers and its 
cynical war-mongering. 

For this reason we regret the decision 
of the Socialist Party to abandon the 
Welsh Socialist Alliance. The sticking 
point was that your comrades felt it 
necessary to stand assembly candidates 
as SP candidates. Everyone else in the 
WSA holds a different position. We 
believe it is essential to stand as WSA 
candidates, if the Socialist Alliance 
project is to take on a life of its own. 

There was, therefore, a serious 
political divergence of opinion between 
the SP and the rest of the WSA. We 
could all five with this situation, but only 
until elections came along. At that stage 
the membership would have to decide: 
an election in which all candidates stood 
as WSA candidates, with a WSA 
campaign team, WSA policies and a 
WSA manifesto? Or a number of 
separate organisations conducting their 
own campaigns under the name of the 
WSA, effectively excluding the growing 
number of non-aligned supporters? And 
that’s exactly what happened. The 
members made their decision. 

Unfortunately, when splits occur, they 
are often attended by acrimony, as 
political differences are subsumed by 
personal feelings. Past debates, some¬ 
times distorted, are dredged up to 
‘justify’ one position or another. There 
appear to be a number of such instances 
in your letter. So, again with regret, we 
address the complaints that you itemise. 

On September 11 your own branch 
(Swansea) passed a resolution, (with 
one abstention), committing the branch 
to contesting Swansea East and 
Swansea West constituencies and to 
inviting nominations at the specially 
convened selection meeting on October 
9. The resolution explicitly quoted the 
WSA constitution: “No candidate 
should stand for election in the name of 
the Welsh Socialist Alliance unless 
approved by the WSA branch, which 
finances the campaign locally.” 

All members were circulated, and the 
meeting duly selected two candidates. In 
your letter you refer to these events as 
“manoeuvres” to prevent an SP 
comrade being selected. In fact it was a 
clear example of inclusive democratic 
debate, and decision-making by the 
grassroots membership. 

You reckon that “similar efforts” were 
made in Cardiff. For the record, Andy 
Price (Cardiff area chair) and Katrine 
Williams (national vice-chair), argued for 
a Cardiff area meeting to be convened to 
discuss our intervention in the Welsh 
assembly elections, (both comrades are 
SP members). The meeting took place on 
October 8. Most comrades present, 
including all the SP members , agreed 


that only the WSA branches them¬ 
selves should determine who their 
candidates would be, as enshrined in the 
WSA constitution - a constitution 
written by a leading member of the 
Socialist Party. There was one paradox, 
however. SP comrades also announced 
at the meeting that they had already 
selected Dave B as their candidate for 
Cardiff South! 

Selection meetings were then 
convened in Cardiff South (October 29) 
and Cardiff Central (November 6), long 
after the SP had withdrawn from the 
WSA. It is difficult to see where 
“manoeuvres” might have occurred. 
Although it was made plain that SP 
comrades would have welcomed private 
discussions with the SWP in order to 
‘divvy up’ the seats in Cardiff prior to 
the selection meetings. Might not many 
non-aligned comrades have regarded 
such wheeling and dealing as “manoeu¬ 
vres”? 

In our view the decision to launch a 
monthly newspaper was a bold one, but 
proved in practice to be over-ambitious, 
Within a few months all but two of the 
editorial group, citing various reasons, 
had resigned. So the Welsh Socialist 
Voice , at least temporarily, was 
grounded. 

On the other hand, the highly 
successful WSA day school took place 
at Chapter Arts Centre, Cardiff, on May 
26. Everyone present enjoyed it hugely. 

It was organised by a committee of six 
comrades (three non-aligned, one SP 
member, one CPGB member and one 
SWP member). Our concern was to 
invite speakers who would inspire a 
vigorous and lively debate, regardless of 
which fragment of the left they came 
from. One of the first speakers to be 
invited was you, Alec. You declined 
because of a previous engagement. A 
well known member of Workers Power 
declined to speak for similar reasons. 

The majority of speakers on the day 
were non-aligned (Liz, Charlie, Gideon). 
And they were excellent. The exception 
was in the final, extended session on the 
national question, with four speakers 
(including one from the SP and one from 
Cymru Goch). 

If the day school had not been a 
success, the organising committee 
ought perhaps to accept the responsibil¬ 
ity. In the event, the six comrades are to 
congratulated on an event which may 
well prove to be a recurring feature of life 
on the left in Wales. 

You end your letter by saying we can 
only work together if we have “an open, 
flexible and democratic approach.” We in 
the WSA heartily agree. And we hope 
to welcome the SP back into a united 
socialist organisation in the future. The 
door will always be open • 

Fraternally, 

Charlie Balch (chair) 
Julian Goss (secretary) 
Raja Gul Raiz (vice-chair) 
November 7 2002 



http://www.welshsocialistalliance.org.uk 

http://www.socialistparty.org.uk 

http://www.socialistalliance.net 
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TURKISH ELECTIONS 


Same horses, new riders 


Aziz Demir analyses the mounting 
contradictions behind the November 
3 elections in Turkey 


F or seasoned observers, for the work¬ 
ing class left and for the Turkey- 
watchers of international finance 
capital, the overwhelming victory for 
the moderate islamists was the expected re¬ 
sult. 

The previous national coalition govern¬ 
ment had been formed and kept together as a 
result of behind-the-scenes pressure from the 
National Security Council, which is nothing 
but the uniformed section of Turkish finance 
capital. It was hardly able to function as a gov¬ 
ernment, and adopted only those measures 
deemed essential by the finance capital of 
Turkey and its international partners. 

The most significant act of the government 
had been to fend off two major economic cri¬ 
ses by adopting the IMF’s economic pro¬ 
gramme and coopting Kemal Dervish, the 
former vice-president of the World Bank, as 
the supra-finance minister, a kind of governor- 
general of all public finances on behalf of the 
IMF, in an attempt to secure the necessary 
substantial new loans. 

The second noteworthy act of the coalition 
government was to frantically pursue Tur¬ 
key’s bid to join the European Union over the 
last year. As the deadline for the enlargement 
process loomed closer, the administration was 
forced to hastily implement its promises to 
comply with the EU programme. After dither¬ 
ing for a long period over such thorny ques¬ 
tions as the abolition of the death penalty, it 
gmdgingly adopted some window-dressing 
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legislation on human rights, although it 
dragged its feet on other issues, such as the 
ongoing occupation of northern Cypms. 

However, the government’s actions in both 
these spheres did not go down very well with 
its core supporters. The Nationalist Action 
Party (MHP), the ultra-nationalist, anti- 
Kurdish and pro-violence party of the infa¬ 
mous Grey Wolves, was obliged to change 
tack and voted to abolish the death penalty. 
In practice this meant commuting the death 
sentence on Abdullah Ocalan, leader of the 
Kurdish uprising, resulting in a severe dent 
in the MHP’s credibility - it owed much of its 
support in the previous election to its pledge 
to “hang Apo”. It changed tack once again 
after the election was called, voicing opposi¬ 
tion to EU membership and demanding that 
the constitutional court annul the decision to 
abolish the death penalty. Unsurprisingly 
such political zigzags did not help the elec¬ 
toral fortunes of this party at all. 

Collapse of coalition 

The Democratic Left Party (DSP) of the former 
social democrat, Ecevit, was exposed as a 
hapless stooge of the IMF and lost the last 
remaining remnants of the support it had 
clung onto in the previous elections. The 
younger and more ambitious rats tried to jump 
the DSP ship before it foundered, including 
the foreign minister and deputy prime minis¬ 
ter. They resigned from the government, to¬ 
gether with the IMF ‘governor-general’, 
precipitating the early election. 

They intended to form a new political party, 
in the anticipation that Dervish would join 
them before the elections, thus substantially 
boosting their chances. However, interna¬ 
tional finance capital did not deem this a vi¬ 
able project, and Dervish was asked to remain 
in post until the elections. He joined the Re¬ 
publican People’s Party (CHP), which has 
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emerged as the standard bearer of the social 
democrats, a very electable alternative. 

Denied their prize possession, the DSP 
opportunistically sought an electoral pact with 
the True Path Party (DYP), their traditional 
nemesis, which was also in the electoral dol¬ 
drums. Again unsurprisingly, this attempt did 
not help the electoral fortunes of either of these 
parties. 

Political arena 

The elections were called in a situation where 
the Kurdish nationalist movement had been 
rapidly transforming itself from a guerrilla force 
into a political organisation. It saw an oppor¬ 
tunity to achieve through Turkey’s EU mem¬ 
bership application a limited part of their 
national aspirations, such as mother-tongue 
education. However, a looming court case to 
close down the People’s Democracy Party 
(Hadep) forced them, just before the elections, 
to establish a new front party, Dehap, with the 
participation of a couple of relatively small left 
parties. 

The Supreme Council of Elections, the state 
agency charged with running elections, re¬ 
ceived complaints that the newly formed 
Dehap did not comply with some qualifying 
requirements of electoral legislation. However, 
the state did not want to be seen preventing 
the participation of a Kurdish party - or, ac¬ 
cording to some cynics, it was happy to see 
Kurds wasting their votes - and decided to 
examine this complaint after the election. 

As for the islamists, the courts had closed 
down the main Welfare Party, and two smaller 
parties had emerged in its place. One of them, 
the Happiness Party (SP), remained true to the 
established tenets of islamist politics, and loyal 
to the previous leaders. This party remained 
rather stunted, as nobody saw any future in 
the old type of politics and leaders. However, 
the other new-born islamist grouping, the 
Justice and Development Party (AKP), with 
its rather young and more modem leadership, 
has since flourished. 

The AKP leader is the former mayor of Is¬ 
tanbul, and despite various financial scandals 
he gained popularity in the face of prosecu¬ 
tion by the secular military authorities. More 
importantly, he openly flirted with Turkish and 
international finance capital and persuaded 
them that the party had curbed its former 
islamist extremism in favour of free market capi¬ 
talism. He developed a populist election plat¬ 
form on unemployment, price hikes, and the 
unjust distribution of income. However, he 
remained banned from taking part personally 
in any elections thanks to an old court order. 

The AKP was attempting to occupy the tra¬ 
ditional centre-right of Turkish politics. The 
existing contenders for this position, the 
Motherland Party (ANAP) of the governing 
coalition and the opposition DYP, were rap¬ 
idly losing support. 

Election results 

Turkey’s electoral legislation is a remnant of 
the 1980 military junta. The junta thought that 
the extremely restrictive laws it introduced 
were essential in order to safeguard the ‘con¬ 
trolled democracy’ it devised, and to ensure 
the formation of strong governments by 
avoiding any proliferation of political parties 
that would bring about unstable and unde¬ 
sirable coalition administrations. 

Despite several amendments enacted by 
the constitutional court since then, current 
electoral legislation still requires any political 
party to win at least 10% of country-wide valid 
votes in order to win a seat in any constitu¬ 
ency. 

It is worth noting that this stipulation has 
since proved rather counterproductive for the 
designs of a military wishing to mn the coun¬ 
try from the shadows. Previous elections have 
thrown up a badly split Grand National As¬ 
sembly (parliament). On one occasion the 
military felt impelled to come out into the open 
in order to oust the islamists from the govern¬ 
ment through a ‘postmodern coup’ (this is the 
military’s own term, describing the events of 
February 1998, when the military pressurised 
the coalition government, where islamists 


were preponderant, into resigning through a 
show of force). On another occasion, again 
when the GNA was deeply divided, the mili - 
tary intervened to twist the arms of disparate 
political parties into forming a kind of national 
coalition government. 

Nevertheless, the 10% threshold was a 
major handicap for many parties in this elec¬ 
tion and it achieved its intended result. How¬ 
ever, when it came to democratic 
representation, it was quite another matter. 
While 17 parties contested, only two ended 
up in parliament and the stipulation also en¬ 
sured that Kurdish parties were kept out of 
the GNA. The two parties represented re¬ 
ceived the votes of only 40% of all the regis¬ 
tered electorate - 51% of those who voted. 
Thus the electoral system permitted only one 
half of all voters a voice in the GNA, and kept 
the other half out. 

The system also produced a grossly dis¬ 
torted distribution of seats, completely dispro¬ 
portionate to the actual electoral support of 
the parties. The AKP got 10.8 million out of 
32.6 million votes (33%), but these votes gave 
it 363 parliamentary seats out of a total 550 
seats (66%). This is just short of the two-thirds 
majority needed to change the constitution. 
Similarly the CHP got 6.1 million votes (18%) 
and ended up with 178 seats (32%). 

The Kurdish provinces voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly for Dehap. But the two million votes it 
received county-wide (6%) were well below 
the national threshold and consequently kept 
it out of parliament. However, it is now the first 
party in 13 Kurdish provinces, with votes rang¬ 
ing from 20% to 56%. Furthermore it was ei¬ 
ther second or third in five other Kurdish 
provinces, with between 9% and 15%. 

The legislation, while keeping out parties 
with mass support such as Dehap, worked well 
for the independent candidates. They were 
supported by less then one percent of all 
voters, yet nine independents won seats (two 
percent of the GNA). Most are chieftains of 
Kurdish clans in the south-eastern provinces 
of Turkey, supported by their own tribal votes. 
(It must also be pointed out that tribal chief¬ 
tains were not only elected as independents. 
There are 10 other Kurdish tribal leaders in the 
new parliament who were elected on an AKP 
or CHP ticket.) 

Furthermore, at least two of these tribal lead¬ 
ers declared their occupation as ‘chief of vil¬ 
lage protectors’ on their nomination papers. 
In other words they sided with the govern¬ 
ment during the uprising led by the PKK 
(Kurdish Workers Party), and their tribal forces 
were armed and deployed in counter-guerrilla 
roles by the state security apparatus. The re¬ 
maining tribal leaders who were nominated de¬ 
cided that openly declaring their involvement 
in the counter-guerrilla offensive was not a 
good idea. At least two well-known sheiks (ie, 
leaders of religious orders) were also elected 
from Kurdish provinces. 

However, one prominent ‘independent’ 
candidate who failed to get the expected sup¬ 
port was Necmettin Erbakan. Formerly the 
undisputed leader of islamist politics in Tur¬ 
key, he was banned by a court order from 
becoming a founder, member or candidate of 
any political party. However, he utilised a 
quirk provision of the electoral legislation, and 
stood as an independent candidate in Konya, 
an islamist stronghold. As with the old-style 
islamist party, the SP, Erbakan also failed to 
gather electoral support in the face of a surg¬ 
ing AKP. 

Robber baron party 

A new party was formed by the Uzan robber 
baron family - a dominant force in the media 
sector through private TV channels, telecom¬ 
munications companies, etc over the last 10 
or 15 years. European readers might have 
heard of them due to criminal court cases in 
New York and London over charges of de¬ 
frauding Nokia and Motorola of millions of 
dollars through a mobile phone company in 
Turkey. 

This type of fraud is of course routine busi¬ 
ness practice in Turkey. For example, over the 
last decade privatised banks have been pur- 
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chased with state credits - using the ‘good 
services’ of state-employed cronies. The 
available funds of these banks are channelled 
into subsidiaries belonging to the vendor com¬ 
panies in the form of unsecured loans. The 
loans are not repaid and the banks go bank¬ 
rupt. As bank deposits are under state guar¬ 
antee, the state takes over the bankrupt banks, 
but fails to recover a penny from the compa¬ 
nies concerned. 

Beginning in April 2002, Uzan’s holding 
company organised a series of ‘concerts’ with 
a star cast and used them as a platform to 
launch the Young Party (GP) in July. One of 
the Uzan clan, who has been under criminal 
indictment, became the leader. To be elected 
to parliament would mean parliamentary im¬ 
munity from any legal proceedings, unless 
and until such immunity is removed by par¬ 
liament. 

Shortly after the formation of the GP, an early 
election was called unexpectedly, and the 
project momentarily went off the rails. Uzan 
was unable to meet the electoral qualifying 
provisions, which only allows parties estab¬ 
lished a certain time in advance, and organ¬ 
ised in more than half of Turkey’s provinces, 
to take part. However, Uzan got round this by 
buying out the leaders of an existing party, 
muscling in on an extraordinary congress, 
where a ‘merger’ was organised. 

Uzan ran a shameless rightwing campaign, 
with the blessing of the MHP leaders. The 
concert-cum-election propaganda events, 
held at the largest venue in every province, 
continued, giving vent to nationalist, religious 
and anti-IMF sentiment. They made a mock¬ 
ery of the legislation intended to prevent pri¬ 
vate media companies unfairly influencing 
elections. A series of complaints to the Su¬ 
preme Election Council and Supreme Radio- 
Television Council fell on deaf ears, and no 
action was taken against the Uzan companies. 
Their TV station was punished after the elec¬ 
tion, when its broadcasts were suspended for 
a short period. 

Uzan made wide use of unsolicited SMS 
messages through their own mobile phone 
company to make propaganda on behalf of 
their party. Complaints were ignored by the 
authorities - especially by the fascists in state 
employ, who were hoping to cling onto power 
after the elections when it became obvious 
that the MHP would lose. 

Uzan poured millions into the election cam¬ 
paign and was confident they could reach the 
10% threshold and take over the fascist stand¬ 
ard from the MHP. However, in the end, they 
got only eight percent, although 2.3 million 
represented the fifth highest total. Uzan fin¬ 
ished just behind the MHP, which gained 2.6 
million votes. They failed to get elected them¬ 
selves and helped keep the MHP out into the 
bargain. 

Riders changed 

While the AKP nearly doubled the islamist 
vote in comparison to the vote received by 
Welfare Party (RP) in the previous election, it 
has toned down its islamism. It emphasises 
its pro-business, pro-IMF, pro-EU policies. 
The AKP leaders are taking it slowly and try¬ 
ing to allay the fears of secular sections of 
Turkish society. However, there is still con¬ 
siderable unease about the future course of 
the AKP government, especially concerning 
the secular aspects of the regime, and its rela¬ 
tionship with the declared defenders of secu¬ 
larism, the armed forces. 

The general chief of staff is visiting the USA 
- whenever there is a critical political develop¬ 
ment in Turkey, members of the top brass are 
sure to be on a visit to the USA - and he has 
spoken guardedly about the election. He 
emphasised that the elections were fair and 
democratic, and held without any violence, 
that everybody would respect the will of the 
nation and that democratic procedures would 
be followed. 

At present the mouthpieces of Turkish fi¬ 
nance capital are trying to calm jittery nerves. 
They have received a choms of support from 
international finance capital - the US, EU and 
IMF have all indicated their willingness to 
work with the new government, stating that 
they would judge the AKP on its deeds, not 
its rhetoric. 

We should also bear in mind that a sword 
of Damocles is hanging over the party’s head. 
A court case is still pending where the pros¬ 
ecution is demanding closure of the party on 
the grounds that it represents a continuation 



of a banned organisation. If the AKP does not 
tread gently and meekly do what finance capi¬ 
tal requires, than this case could be brought 
back to life in order to bring the government 
down at once. 

Constitutional etiquette requires the presi¬ 
dent to invite the leader of the winning party 
to form a government. However, this time the 
leader in question is not even allowed to be a 
member of parliament. For the moment every¬ 
body is showing how flexible they are by at¬ 
tempting to find solutions to these kinds of 
difficulties. 

Communist Party of Turkey 

This election had also another interesting 
aspect. For the first time in the history of the 
Republic of Turkey a legal Communist Party 
of Turkey (TKP) took part. 

As readers may know, in June last year the 
Socialist Labour Party, an organisation with 
roots in the 1970s Turkish Workers Party, as¬ 
signed a group of its members to form a legal 
Communist Party. That party was warned by 
the public prosecutor to change its name 
within a certain period of time on the grounds 
that forming a party bearing the name ‘com¬ 
munist’ would be against the law. 

Then in autumn, two parties joined forces 
and adopted the name, TKP. The public pros¬ 
ecutor warned the party again, but this did not 
sit easily with the government’s attempts to 
bring Turkish legislation into line with the EU, 
as the TKP had anticipated. Legal moves 
ground to a halt and the TKP was allowed to 
contest, since it complied with the required 
qualification provisions of the law in other 
respects. 

The unexpected and opportunistic move by 
these legal socialists to form the TKP, with¬ 
out seeking principled unity based on a com¬ 
munist programme, has provoked loud 
protests from other communist organisations, 
which claim to be the rightful owners of this 
name. They are the remnants of the illegal TKP 
of the 1970s, each of them organised today 
around a legal publication. They have held 
occasional discussions for years on how to 
come together in one party, preferably a legal 
one. However, the talks between these organi¬ 


sations have never come to any positive con¬ 
clusion. 

This legal TKP declined to take part in any 
electoral pacts with other left or Kurdish 
groups and obtained about 60,000 votes 
(0.2%). The Communist Party of Turkey issued 
an election statement, asking its members to 
vote for the legal TKP, as it has been the first 
party to use this name openly in elections. The 
CPT statement pointed out the legal-socialist 
aspects of the programme of the TKP and the 
inadequate nature of its organisation, and 
instructed its comrades to engage in construc¬ 
tive criticism of these aspects. The CTP called 
on its members to raise the demands of its 
revolutionary programme during the elections. 
It also reminded the TKP of its historical obli¬ 
gation to seek the unity of communists - an 
obligation that was assumed automatically 
when the name ‘Communist Party’ was 
adopted. 

The statement also pointed out that all par¬ 
ties taking part in the elections, from islamists 
to ‘leftists’, were engaged in support for the 
economic programme of Turkish finance capi¬ 
tal, presented as the ‘IMF economic pro¬ 
gramme’. The CPT said that the bourgeoisie 
would seek to consolidate and deepen its in¬ 
tegration with imperialism. 

The attempt by the state to meet the require¬ 
ments of finance capital has resulted in very 
high public borrowing. This never-ending 
debt has traditionally been charged to the 
working class and toiling masses in the form 
of high inflation. The latest economic crisis 
laid bare the extent of this debt and the eco¬ 
nomic programme imposed by finance capi¬ 
tal was designed to shift its burden onto the 
working class by increasing taxation, reduc¬ 
ing public investment in social services, pri¬ 
vatising public services and laying off public 
sector workers. 

In its quest for integration with imperialism, 
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finance capital wants to convert Turkey into 
a lucrative investment environment for world 
capitalism. This means reducing the wages of 
the working class to the levels prevailing in 
the underdeveloped countries that are com¬ 
peting directly with Turkey. In order to achieve 
this, it intends to intensify its attacks on rights 
and liberties. It wants to hamstring the trade 
unions, and increase the use of sub-contract¬ 
ing labour agencies and temporary labour, 
which are not covered by employment pro¬ 
tection legislation. 

For the working class and toiling masses 
of Turkey, this would mean increased unem¬ 
ployment, poverty and the destruction of 
public services used by the working people - 
in short intensifying their exploitation and dis¬ 
arming them. While the working class wants 
decent living standards, respect for basic 
human rights, democracy and participation in 
the administration, the bourgeoisie offers 
them worse conditions, poverty, oppression 
and exclusion from the decision-making proc¬ 
ess. 

Same interests 

The deep contradictions of Turkey as a weak 
link of imperialism will not allow for the smooth 
running of a controlled democracy, because 
the working people are not prepared to accept 
the policies and programmes of finance capi¬ 
tal. Today an islamist group has assumed a 
new role in representing the best interests of 
Turkish finance capital. But the road it intends 
to travel is full of potholes - it gained its man¬ 
date on the basis of a programme supported 
by workers and toilers against poverty, un¬ 
employment and dissatisfaction with the old 
political forces. 

There is nothing new this party can offer to 
the majority of working people. In a very short 
period of time the sham promises and real 
nature of its policies will be apparent. In the 
face of increased popular opposition, the in¬ 
herent internal contradictions of this party will 
come to the fore and lead to an inevitable 
collapse. 

However, the question is, will the commu¬ 
nists and other revolutionary forces be ready 
to meet such a challenge when it comes? • 
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MONARCHY 


Butler triggers royal crisis 


What lies behind the trial of Paul Burrell and its collapse? Dave 
Craig of the Revolutionary Democratic Group describes the death 
agony of the British constitutional monarchy system 


I t has been a fascinating few weeks 
for republicans. The Burrell trial and 
its aftermath has provided the coun¬ 
try with new insights into the secret 
world of royalty and further confirmation 
of the RDG’s view of the monarchy in 
crisis. It is a crisis which began in the 
1990s and continues to this day. 

We are not speaking of an odd scan¬ 
dal or one-off event, but rather a whole 
epoch in which periods of stability are 
suddenly interrupted and interspersed by 
yet another drama. It is an epoch drawn 
out by the inability of the various social 
classes to resolve or put an end to the 
situation. 

In the 1996RDG programme we argued 
that “the crisis of the social monarchy 
creates the objective basis for a new re¬ 
publican movement. But without repub¬ 
lican parties this potential will remain 
latent. At present neither the middle class 
nor the working class have moved deci¬ 
sively to reject the constitutional monar¬ 
chy. The middle class retains its illusions 
in the monarchy and its fear of republi¬ 
canism. The working class is still domi¬ 
nated by Labourism. Nevertheless 
republicanism is now on the political 
agenda.” 

To begin to make sense of the situa¬ 
tion, we need to make a clear distinction 
between the queen, as royal and heredi¬ 
tary head of state, the constitutional 
monarchist system and what we term the 
“social monarchy”. 

Americans would not confuse the US 
federal republic with George Bush. The 
former represents a constitutional-politi¬ 
cal system, whilst the latter is merely the 
present holder of the office of president. 
It is clear that the American people can 
get rid of George Bush without abolish¬ 
ing or even changing their federal repub¬ 
lic. But in the UK such confusion is quite 
likely in any discussion. To avoid this we 
use the term ‘constitutional monarchist 
system’ to mean the system of govern¬ 
ment which includes parliament, the 
House of Lords, the powers of the execu¬ 
tive and the prime minister, the union of 
England, Northern Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, the first-past-the-post electoral 
system, the ‘unwritten’ constitutional 
laws, etc. 

Abolishing the constitutional monar¬ 
chist system means radically changing 
the form of democracy. It is not primarily 
or simply about getting rid of the heredi¬ 
tary head of state. But, because the he¬ 
reditary head of state symbolises and 
binds the whole constitutional system to¬ 
gether, the monarchy becomes the sym¬ 
bolic focal point for those who want to 
change the whole system. 

Republicanism should not be reduced 
simply to anti-monarchism, but must rep¬ 
resent a more general democratic case 
against the powers wielded by Blair’s 
elected dictatorship and the failure of 
parliament to represent the people. It is 
not so much the powers of the queen, 
but the powers concentrated in the 
hands of the queen’s first minister. Pow¬ 
ers we saw Thatcher use against the min¬ 
ers and Blair will now deploy against the 
firefighters. 

‘Social monarchy’ is the term used to 
describe the historical form taken by the 
constitutional monarchist system when 
combined with state capitalism and the 
welfare state. The social monarchy was 
the British form of welfare state capital¬ 
ism, as it emerged from World War II and 
the 1945 ‘socialist’ Labour government. 
We have sometimes called it the ‘Eliza¬ 
bethan welfare state’ in recognition that 
the current monarch, crowned in 1952, 
came to symbolise this post war re-articu- 
lation of traditional British conservatism 
and state capitalism. 

The social monarchy was a testament 
to both the strength and weakness of the 
working class. After the war their de¬ 


mands for change won social reforms 
from the ruling class. But the workers 
were not strong enough either in con¬ 
sciousness or organisation to overthrow 
them. The ruling class was not strong 
enough to take back these reforms until 
the economic crisis of the 1970s and the 
defeat of the miners in 1984-85. 

The Thatcher government began the 
process of dismantling the social mon¬ 
archy. Mass unemployment, privatisa¬ 
tion, attacks on the welfare state and the 
destruction of the trade union power 
produced its own shifts in the politics of 
Labour. Thatcherism reached its zenith 
with the poll tax, which showed up the 
failure of parliament to represent the peo¬ 
ple. The unintended consequence of 
Thatcherism was the questioning of 
democratic institutions, the growth of 
nationalism and the demand for consti¬ 
tutional change. The programme of New 
Labour has brought constitutional 
change with continued and extended 
privatisation. In this sense Blair is ‘com¬ 
pleting’ the process of dismantling the 
social monarchy, as begun by Thatcher. 

Class struggle 

It should be obvious that these social 
and political changes will not and can¬ 
not leave the position of the royal head 
of state untouched. The queen is neither 
above nor beyond the messy business 
of class struggle. ‘Modernising’ the 
monarchy and trying to find a new role 
for it in post-welfare market capitalism is 
the holy grail which the ‘Windsor think 
tanks’ are desperately searching for. 

The fire at Windsor Castle was the first 
shock for the royalists - a sign that pub¬ 
lic opinion had changed. Tory ministers 
were immediately seen on TV, bowing 
and scraping and assuring us that the 
taxpayer would spare no expense to com¬ 
pensate the royal family. But public opin¬ 
ion was having none of it. After all the 
Thatcher propaganda about parasites 
living off the state, why would people not 
expect the monarchy to ‘stand on its own 
two feet’ and pay for her own fire insur¬ 
ance? 

The marriage and divorce of Diana 
Spencer and Charles Windsor, which are 
at the root of the current exposures and 
scandals, have to be seen in the wider 
political context of a society that has 
changed. Neither the constitutional 
monarchy nor the monarchy that sym¬ 
bolises the system has caught up with 
the real world. Diana Spencer came to 
represent popular aspirations for a differ¬ 
ent kind of modernised monarchy. Con¬ 
sequently the Windsors came to see her 
as the biggest danger to their position in 
circumstances where social support for 
the monarchy was withering on the vine. 

That Diana Spencer was more danger¬ 
ous to the monarchy than the socialist 
and working class movement tells us 
much about our present predicament. 
The queen has been forced to pay. The 
Tory plan for a new royal yacht has sunk 
without trace. The death of the Princess 
of Wales shed further light on the wars 
within the aristocracy and the royal fam¬ 
ily with two rivals courts at Buckingham 
Palace and St James’s Palace. However, 
the death of Ms Spencer seemed to of¬ 
fer a way back for the Windsors. 

According to Mohammed A1 Fayed, 
the owner of Harrods, Diana was assas¬ 
sinated by the dark forces of the British 
state. Prince Philip was a key player. But 
most British people would not suspect 
that our ruling class could do such a thing. 


Certainly there was a motive for such a 
crime and Ms Spencer was undoubtedly 
fearful of being constantly spied on. 
Certainly the post-Diana monarchy ap¬ 
peared to have been strengthened and 
indeed revitalised. 

This year was a great political triumph 
for the Windsors. With the dangerous 
Spencer now largely forgotten, the 
Windsors had been going from strength 
to strength. There were massive royalist 
demonstrations occasioned by the fu¬ 
neral of the queen mother, with up to 
400,000 queuing for hours in what the 
Daily Mail called the “the river of love”. 
This was topped by an estimated one 
milli on out on the streets for the climax to 
the jubilee on June 4. Then the Country¬ 
side Alliance - uniting the rural middle and 
working classes behind the fox-hunting 
aristocracy, with Charles and Camilla as 
unofficial patrons - mobilised hundreds 
of thousands. The royal ‘party’ was on 
the march. 

Royalists and political commentators 
were ecstatic. For example, Ros Wynne 
Jones, a pro-republican journalist on The 
Mirror said that, whatever you might say 
about the monarchy, “the royal family is 
truly for ever”. “My republican dream 
was shattered,” she declared, watching 
the RAF fly-past on June 5. “The celebra¬ 
tions were not just for the last 50 years, 
but for the next 50, during which the royal 
family were guaranteed to remain at the 
heart of public life.” 

Even the queen seemed surprised. 
With such mass demonstrations of loy¬ 
alty and affection, republicanism would 
now slink away and throw itself into the 
dustbin of history where it surely be¬ 
longed. Not so quickly. Just when the 


Windsors thought it was safe to go out¬ 
side, Paul Burrell appears on the scene 
and a new round of more terrible blood¬ 
letting begins. 

‘What the butler saw’ has kept millions 
of tabloid readers wondering what will 
happen next. It has sparked off daily dis¬ 
cussions across the airwaves as to 
whether we should get rid of the monar¬ 
chy or keep it. The story emerging seems 
to be as follows. After the death of Diana, 
all the powerful people were anxious to 
get their hands on the ‘crown jewels’ - a 
special wooden box in which Diana kept 
tapes and letters for her own political lev¬ 
erage and protection. These included 
nasty letters from the queen mum (gawd 
bless ’er) and Prince Philip and the tape 
about the alleged gay rape. Such letters, 
if revealed, would blow open a few myths 
about the royal family and the tapes 
would expose Charles as covering up a 
crime. 

Everybody in the know wanted ac¬ 
cess to the box. Whilst the Spencer fam¬ 
ily were busily shredding documents, 
Burrell went to see the queen. The audi¬ 
ence lasted for three hours. The Sun 
claimed it was three minutes. The palace 
admitted it was “at least an hour and a 
half’. So three hours is probably correct. 
Even Tony Blair does not get an inter¬ 
view that long. 

Most of this conversation was kept 


confidential. But the queen reminded 
Burrell that he was closer to her family 
than almost anybody and knows many 
of its innermost secrets. She warned him 
that because of his closeness to Diana, 
he was in danger from people who 
wished to harm him. She told him: ‘ There 
are powers at work in this country about 
which we have no knowledge.” As 
Burrell says, “She looked at me over her 
half-rimmed spectacles as if she expected 
me to know the rest. She fixed me with 
her eye and made sure I knew she was 
being deadly serious.” 

Roy Hattersley makes the point that if 
the queen tells us “there are powers 
about which we have no knowledge” 
how does she know about them? Per¬ 
haps the royal ‘we’ was really a ‘you’. 
The queen knows about these dark pow¬ 
ers because as head of state who has 
access to all the state secrets and all per¬ 
sonnel who occupy posts in the state ap¬ 
paratus. She is well aware of what the 
state is capable of and how ruthless 
such dark forces are prepared to be in de¬ 
fence of the realm. Diana was a threat to 
the stability of the state because of the 
secrets she held and what she might do. 
Now Burrell was in the firing line for what 
he knew and might tell. 

Exposed 

In January 2001 the police raided Burrell’s 
home in Cheshire. At the start of an in¬ 
tense search the police said to Burrell: 
“You know what we are after.” He was 
then asked about the location of a “small 
wooden oak box which contained sev¬ 
eral documents”. The police looked eve¬ 
rywhere. The box turned up at the trial, 
but its contents had disappeared. 


It now seems the police pursued a ma¬ 
licious prosecution against Burrell based 
on allegations for which there was no 
evidence. They told Prince Charles a 
pack of lies, which were eventually ex¬ 
posed in court. Nobody seems to be 
asking who put the police up to this and 
why. The Spencers got such a rough time 
in court that the Windsors must have 
become concerned about being exposed 
when their turn came. The queen sud¬ 
denly remembered her three-hour con¬ 
versation with Burrell and the case was 
dropped. 

All this has exposed the fiction that the 
monarchy is above politics or that the 
monarchy would not use its privileged 
position to protect its own interests. Far 
from being non-political, the monarchy 
is shown to be intensely political. It is not 
necessary to outline the further twists 
and turns of this saga. Suffice to say that 
the public relations triumph of the golden 
jubilee has turned into a public relations 
disaster. 

The crisis of the British monarchy con¬ 
tinues. It is not the revival we are witness¬ 
ing, but the long drawn out death agony. 
It is not in the interests of democracy or 
the working class that the crisis of the 
monarchy should continue. But we need 
to look at ourselves and not simply watch 
them. What we see is the weakness of 
the working class and the inability of the 


socialist movement in general and the 
Socialist Alliance in particular to do any¬ 
thing about it. The crisis on the monar¬ 
chy remains unresolved because of the 
failure and political impotency of the left. 

A few weeks ago the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty’s Sean Matgamna 
wrote an article entitled ‘Notes on the 
CPGB AVW’. In this he devoted a sec¬ 
tion to the monarchy headed, “All mon- 
archs are monarchs, but some are less 
monarchical than others!” It was in¬ 
tended as a criticism of the CPGB’s re¬ 
publicanism, but could equally be 
directed towards the RDG. Indeed CPGB 
supporter Tom Delargy argued that Sean 
had mixed up the CPGB and RDG. 

So in the spirit that Sean’s points could 
equally be directed against the RDG, I 
want to begin a reply. His attitude to the 
monarchy is by no means unique. It is 
representative of a wide spectrum of 
Marxist opinion. He repeats some of the 
arguments we first encountered in the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party in 1980 in the de¬ 
bate between Alex Callinicos (central 
committee) and the Republican Faction, 
forerunner of the RDG. 

The dominant ideas on the monarchy 
in Britain are the ideas of the ruling class. 
The Tory tradition is very pro-monar¬ 
chist, as can be found in Blair’s descrip¬ 
tion of Diamond Liz as the “best of 
British”. But there is a strong Whig or 
liberal tradition that supports the monar¬ 
chy by proclaiming it to be irrelevant. 
There is no need to get rid of something 
that hardly exists. This is why liberals are 
prepared to tolerate the monarchy. As 
Beatrix Campbell says, the monarchy 
“has been viewed with almost total in¬ 
difference by the progressive portion of 
society” (The Independent November 
10 ). 

Liberal and tolerant attitudes to the 
monarchy have found their modern 
home in the Labour Party. But it has not 
left Marxism untouched. All Marxists are 
formally republicans, but some are less 
republican than others. In Sean’s view 
this seems to be explained by the fact that 
some monarchies are less monarchical 
than others. The queen is not as bad as 
the tsar is basically what Sean is saying. 

The Republican Faction thesis against 
comrade Callinicos - that Marxists are 
divided into hberal-reformist republicans 
and militant-revolutionary republicans - 
is alive and well. Liberal republicans tend 
to have a more tolerant attitude to the 
monarchy and generally think it is a mi¬ 
nor, if not irrelevant, issue. They view 
republicanism as a bourgeois issue and 
think that abolishing the monarchy is 
simply a minor democratic reform - no 
more, no less. 

Revolutionary republicans consider 
the abolition of the monarchy is best 
achieved by the mobilisation of the work¬ 
ing class. The working class is the only 
class in society that has no interest in 
keeping the monarchy and every inter¬ 
est in getting rid of it. Whilst the aboli¬ 
tion of the monarchy by working class 
mobilisation can be considered a ‘re¬ 
form’, it will, if history is anything to go 
by, mark the beginning of the ‘British 
revolution’, which makes the abolition of 
the monarchy a transitional demand. 

The propensity for British Marxism to 
adopt liberal republican politics is in part 
explained by economism - the tendency 
to see economic rather than political 
struggles as the means of raising class 
consciousness. Sean follows that line of 
thought. But he deals with the monarchy 
simply as a Russian question. He makes 
no concrete analysis of the position of 
the monarchy in British class society at 
all. He contents himself with the obser¬ 
vation that the British monarchy is not 
the same as the tsar. I hope to examine 
his arguments in more detail in another 
article • 


... there is a strong liberal tradition that 
supports the monarchy by proclaiming it 
to be irrelevant. There is no need to get 
rid of something that hardly exists 
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TORIES 



IDS into the abyss? 


I t is perhaps time to think the unthinkable. 
Are we witnessing the death agonies of 
the Conservative Party? If so, the coro¬ 
ner’s verdict will be suicide while the bal¬ 
ance of the party’s mind was disturbed. 

The events of the last two weeks have 
shown that the Tories are not merely unfit to 
govern, but unfit to constitute an effective 
party of opposition. Flatulent talk from Charles 
Kennedy to the effect that the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats are poised to become the major party of 
opposition begins to sound almost credible. 
Certainly the Tory claim to be the natural party 
of domestic and international capital, of busi¬ 
ness big and small, is looking more and more 
implausible. Blair has robbed them of that, as 
of so much else. The country has, in fact, two 
Tory parties and there is only room for one. 

The Tories’ fundamental problem is not 
that they have what turns out to be a poor 
leader - weaker, if anything, than John Major; 
nor that they have a membership whose av¬ 
erage age is 67; nor even the fact that they 
have failed to come up with any coherent 
policies with which to challenge Labour’s sig¬ 
nal failure to do anything meaningful in the 
vital area of public services. The Tories’ prob¬ 
lem is that they no longer have a real constitu¬ 
ency; no obvious link with any class or major 
vested interest in civil society. 

The party of Wellington, Peel, Disraeli, Salis¬ 
bury, Churchill and Thatcher has now not a 
single seat in Wales, just one in Scotland and 
represents no major conurbation even in Eng¬ 
land. It has become the party of the diehard 
home counties - the stockbroker belt - and of 
the mral interest. Farmers have been tradition¬ 
ally Tory, but the last time that their vote re¬ 
ally counted in British politics was in the first 
half of the 19th century. As September 22 dem¬ 
onstrated, there is a mobilisable and increas¬ 
ingly militant extra-parliamentary force in the 
form of the Countryside Alliance. However, it 
has absolutely no connection with the main¬ 
stream of society. 

When Iain Duncan Smith became leader 
just 14 months ago, in the first election for the 
leadership where members themselves had a 
democratic vote, it was on the basis of an 
overwhelming endorsement from the grass¬ 
roots, not from the severely depleted parlia¬ 
mentary party (only 38 MPs out of 165 gave 
him their first preference), which remains vis- 
cerally divided between traditionalists and 
‘modernisers’. After two landslide defeats, it 
was obvious that the party had to change or 
die. Divisions over Europe - the essential fault 
line in the party both in Westminster and the 
country - were consigned to a shallow grave, 
and, like Hague before him, Duncan Smith 
started talking the language of ‘compassion¬ 
ate Conservatism’. 

At Bournemouth this year, conference was 
vigorously berated by chairperson Theresa 
May for still appearing to be the “nasty 
party”. Duncan Smith himself said: “We must 
first understand the way life in Britain is lived 
today and not the way it was lived 20 years 


ago.” While bemused blue-rinses and retired 
colonels hovered about the conference cen¬ 
tre, the entire shadow cabinet was despatched 
to ‘meet the people’ and show how much they 
cared for ordinary folk. A pretty unconvinc¬ 
ing display, as was the risible idea of portray¬ 
ing IDS as the “quiet man” - Chingford’s 
answer to John Wayne. 

But only a few weeks later we saw the fun¬ 
damental ambivalence and insecurity that 
mark Duncan Smith himself, the tensions in 
his own head between the need to change 
and the irresistible desire to remain the same. 
The Adoption and Children Bill was by any 
standard a bizarre field on which to take a 
stand. Whether or not to allow unmarried 
couples, gays and lesbians to become adop¬ 
tive parents is the sort of issue that bourgeois 
parties normally declare to be a matter of ‘con¬ 
science’ or individual ‘morality’, permitting the 
exercise of a free vote. 

But IDS imposed a three-line whip in what 
he knew was a doomed attempt to defeat La- 
bour’s amendment. Why? Mainly because 
in the previous few days a whispering cam¬ 
paign had begun against him. A few disaf¬ 
fected backbenchers had started to talk 
about a leadership challenge. Central office 
ill-advisedly leaked the names of the offend¬ 
ing members, including Anthony Steen (MP 
for Totnes), who must at least be credited 
with an amusing aphorism, that IDS is 
“murally dyslexic” - he cannot read the writ¬ 
ing on the wall. Worse still, the whips pri¬ 
vately advised Tory MPs that the three-line 
instmction was ‘soft’: ie, stay away from the 
Commons, keep your mouth firmly shut and 
there will be no repercussions - a masterly 
combination of weakness masquerading as 
strength and discipline. 

John Bercow, shadow cabinet spokesman 
for pensions and jobs, promptly resigned. No 
wonder that Portillo and Clarke - rare visitors 
to the back benches these days - together with 
a handful of acolytes, used the occasion to 
rebel, and vote with the government. Portillo 
astonishingly used the debate publicly to 
denounce his own leader. 

Hence what the Daily Telegraph called, 
somewhat hyperbolically, “the most desper¬ 
ate day in the history of the Conservative 
Party” (November 6). Not the fatuous vote it¬ 
self, but IDS’s decision on the morrow to call 
a press conference at Central Office and tell 
his party that it was time to “unite or die”: 
“Over the last few weeks a small group of my 
parliamentary colleagues have decided con¬ 
sciously to undermine my leadership. For a 
few, last night’s vote was not about adoption 
but an attempt to challenge my mandate to 
lead this party” (ibid). 


Within 24 hours, the leader was claiming, 
incredibly, that the parliamentary party was 
solidly behind him, even while Clarke and 
Portillo were using the press to signal a pos¬ 
sible ‘dream ticket’ in a putative leadership 
battle. 

Meanwhile, an IBM poll in The Sunday 
Telegraph puts the Conservative Party on 
29% against Labour’s 43%, with the Liberal 
Democrats on 21%. More than half the Tory 
voters polled considered that Duncan Smith 
was an “ineffective” leader. At the same time, 
they believed a leadership election now would 
be inadvisable, but some 30% of Tory voters 
were inclined to favour a Clarke/Portillo ticket 
(November 10). In a leading article, all that the 
same paper can find to say is that the events 
of the last couple of weeks constitute “an 
obscure split in a somewhat obscure party”. 
Hapless confusion, confirmed by other polls, 
which make it clear that that party is perceived 
as utterly mdderless, even by its own mem¬ 
bership and press. 

Duncan Smith must now be consigned to 
the department of damaged goods, but the 
idea that arch-Europhile Clarke and Hamlet 
Portillo could somehow unite the show and 
get it back on the road does not bear serious 
examination. Only what Harold Macmillan 
called “events” - in the form, perhaps, of a 
catastrophic economic downturn, a disas¬ 
trous military setback or a humiliating 
climbdown in the face of the firefighters’ 
strike - represent even the vaguest possibil¬ 
ity of a revival and even then, given the To¬ 
ries’ lack of any coherent alternative in the 
economic or any other policy area, the 
chances seem remote. Even if the impend¬ 
ing war against Iraq goes badly wrong in 
terms of human costs, it can do the Conserva¬ 
tive Party no good at all, as they will inevita¬ 
bly be locked into ‘patriotic’ support of this 
military adventure. 

There was a time when Tory woes would 
be an occasion of unmitigated rejoicing on the 
left. We certainly shed no tears now when we 
see the most inveterate enemy of our class 
embroiled in a crisis that could spell its possi¬ 
ble disintegration. But the point is that, where 
the Tories left off, Blair is carrying on. Indeed, 
you could argue that New Labour has already 
done much which the Conservative Party it¬ 
self was unable to contemplate. 

Given the lack of any meaningful opposi¬ 
tion, this fundamentally anti-working class 
drive on the part of capital must be set to in¬ 
tensify, and that is what makes breaking the 
working class from Labourism and creating a 
united and powerful party of the working class 
our most pressing strategic objective • 

Maurice Bernal 


An IBM poll in 'The Sunday Telegraph’ 
puts the Tories on 29% against Labour’s 
43%, with the Liberal Democrats on 21% 


Call for Socialist 
Alliance paper 

An appeal for a regular Socialist 
Alliance newspaper has been launched 
by three leading members, Dave 
Church, Marcus Strom and Martin 
Thomas. To add your name to the 
appeal please email your support to: 
marcus.strom@ntlworld.com 


We, the undersigned, believe that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance must launch a regular, campaigning news¬ 
paper as an urgent priority. This publication should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of the Socialist 
Alliance, maintain our public profile between elec¬ 
tions and give news, analysis and practical guidance 
to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our alliance. A So¬ 
cialist Alliance paper must have space for the open 
exchange of ideas, for comradely polemic and the 
presentation of minority views. Wherever possible, 
we should afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation and propa¬ 
ganda in its pages. Working class readers should 
not be patronised or talked down to. Our paper must 
carry longer theoretical pieces, as well as snappy, 
factual, socialist reportage. 

If the majority of theSA continues to block an of¬ 
ficial publication, the minority should fight for the 
launch of an unofficial paper. 


Additional 

signatories 

Nicola Bent (Lambeth) 
Janine Booth (Hackney) 
John Bridge (Camden) 
Alison Brown (Sheffield) 
James Bull (Teesside) 
Peter Burton (SSP) 
Matthew Caygill (Leeds) 
Jane Clarke (Bedfordshire) 
Steve Cooke (Teesside) 
Lawrie Coombs (Tees¬ 
side) 

Tim Cooper (Nottingham) 

Chris Croome (Teesside) 
James Cunningham 

(South Birmingham) 

Mathew Danaher 

(Southampton) 

Mervyn Davies (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Ian Donovan (Southwark) 

Arthur Downs (former 
mayor, Tower Hamlets) 

Jim Drysdale 
Laura Duval (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Pete Edwards (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mark Ferguson (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Alf Filer (Brent) 

Janice Fowler (Southwark) 
Steve Freeman (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Ray Gaston (Leeds 
steering committee) 

Darrell Goodliffe 

(Cambridgeshire) 

Andy Gunton (Lambeth) 
Billy Hodson (Teesside) 
Chris Jones (chair, 
Merseyside) 

Eryk Karas (Bedfordshire) 

Sarah Lawlor (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Terry Liddle (treasurer, 
Greenwich) 


Ron Lynn (Lambeth) 
Lesley Mahmood 

(executive committee, 
coordinator Merseyside) 
Rob Marsden (Leicester) 

Laurie McCauley (North 
Yorkshire) 

Anne Me Shane (chair, 
Hackney) 

Sam Metcalf (Nottingham) 

Duncan Morrison 

(Lewisham) 

Paul Nicholson (South¬ 
ampton) 

Harry Nugent (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Dave Osier (Hackney) 
Dave Parks (Exeter) 

Harry Paterson (Notting¬ 
hamshire) 

Mike Perkins (Southamp¬ 
ton) 

Peter Pierce (Greenwich) 
Phil Pope (Southampton) 

Charlie Pottins (Brent) 
Peter Radcliff (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Daniel Randall (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest) 

Mike Rowley (Oxford) 
Dave Spencer (Coventry) 
Alan Stevens (chair, 
Greenwich) 

Danny Thompson 
(Bedfordshire) 

Steve Turner (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mike Wagstaff (Colches- 
ter) 

Pete Weller (Lambeth) 
Geoff Wexler (Cambridge¬ 
shire) 

Paul Willoughby (East 
Kent) 

Jay Woolrich (Leicester) 
Patrick Yarker (Norfolk 
and Norwich) 
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Problems 
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Jitck Conrad 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred compromise with capitalism 
rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move to 
a higher organisational and political stage. Drawing on an ex¬ 
tensive study of history, this work presents the ways and means 
of arriving at that end. 

£7.00/€ll 


Buy all 6 books for £23/€36 and save £8.80/€l4 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 

£/€ _ 

Name_ 

Add ress__________ 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


Monumental 
historical study 


Alan Woods Bolshevism: the road to 
revolution Wellred, 1999, pp636, £15 


T his book, by Ted Grant’s most senior 
collaborator in the Socialist Appeal 
group, still doggedly engaged in La¬ 
bour Party entryism, is one of the fin¬ 
est historical/analytical works the Trotskyist 
movement has ever produced. 

It is obviously the product of many years 
of study, including of much original Russian 
source material (the author is a fluent scholar 
of such sources), and its historiography, its 
in-depth analysis of the history of Bolshevism 
and the many programmatic, tactical and or¬ 
ganisational lessons to be drawn from that his¬ 
tory are of the highest quality. 

Indeed, it is on a par with Deutscher’s bio¬ 
graphical trilogy on Trotsky, and should be 
used as a reference in a similar way, particu¬ 
larly in the absence of a definitive Marxist bi¬ 
ography of Lenin (which of course this book 
does not pretend to be) or a really authorita¬ 
tive history of the Bolshevik Party from the 
classical pre-war Trotskyist movement. It cer¬ 
tainly buries the feeble pretensions of the late 
Grigory Zinoviev to have written a definitive 
or even half-decent history in his 1923 His¬ 
tory of the Bolshevik Party - that dry, evasive 
and inferior work, with its proto-Stalinist over¬ 
tones, conveniently stops in Lebruary 1917 
(no doubt to spare its author the misfortune 
of having to elaborate his own ignominious 
role in the period of preparation for the Octo¬ 
ber revolution itself). 

Comrade Woods’s study, by contrast, 
gives a detailed account of the debates, con¬ 
troversies and clashes of political trends in that 
feverish period between the two revolutions 
- from his standpoint as an orthodox Trotsky¬ 
ist, of course. If his views are sometimes prob¬ 
lematic, particularly on the question of the exact 
origin of Lenin’s 1917 April theses - as a de¬ 
velopment and extension of Lenin’s own pre¬ 
existing understanding of the nature of the 
Russian Revolution, or conversely an ‘adop¬ 
tion’ of Trotsky’s theory of permanent revo¬ 
lution, and open to some historical disputation 
- nevertheless he gives enough of an account 
of the theoretical background and course of 
evolution of the protagonists to help readers 
to judge for themselves. 

The question itself, of course, has only a 
programmatic significance in retrospect with 
regard to the various struggles between the 
rising Stalinist elite in the USSR and the op¬ 
position, which did not always generate mod¬ 
els of programmatic or historical lucidity. In 
that sense, comrade Woods’s insistence on 
this point is more a reflection of preoccupa¬ 
tions that considerably post-date the actual 
material his book is devoted to. However, this 
is a fairly minor and understandable flaw, given 
the historical context in which it was written, 
and does not detract from the enormous use¬ 
fulness of this work. 

The analysis is not confined to elaboration 
of the role of the Bolsheviks in 1917. His treat¬ 
ment of the entire history of Russian Marx¬ 
ism is remarkably well argued and elaborated. 
Right from the very earliest days, when the 
first tiny groups of Marxian communists - 
centred of course around the unbending, 
seemingly indefatigable figure of Georgi 
Plekhanov in the 1880s - emerged from the 
wreckage of populism, the treatment is unri¬ 
valled, at least in this reader’s experience. It 
examines the many twists, turns and antago¬ 
nistic relationships of all the evolving trends 
of an emerging, earth-shaking workers’ move¬ 
ment - from legal Marxism to economism, to 
the shadings of differentiation within social 
democracy itself (as the communists then 
called themselves). 

The balanced treatment of the debate 
around ‘spontaneity’ and the famous formu¬ 
lation contained in What is to be done? is also 
useful. In this pamphlet Lenin seemingly wrote 
off the ability of the working class movement 
to generate anything other than bourgeois 


trade union politics and reformism without the 
intervention of some force from outside of the 
working class itself. Pointing out that this was 
in fact a polemical exaggeration against the 
economists, who precisely glorified the trade 
union consciousness of workers involved in 
small-scale economic struggles, the author 
gives a range of examples - from the Chartists 
to the Paris Commune, to the Spanish and 
Trench revolutionary events of the 1930s - 
where working class spontaneous conscious¬ 
ness far exceeded mere bourgeois trade un¬ 
ionism. Where Lenin was right, of course, was 
in combating the degradation of socialist poli¬ 
tics by the economists to the level of bour¬ 
geois trade unionism, and emphasising 
subordination of the ‘economic’ struggle to 
politics, to explicitly revolutionary political 
demands, the struggle for democracy and the 
interests of all the oppressed. 

In comrade Woods’s narrative, a very clear 
picture emerges of both the course of the revo¬ 
lution of 1905 and the relatively embryonic 
role within it of the social democrats, of what¬ 
ever trend. That year’s tumultuous events 
really only signified the bursting into the open 
of class antagonisms that had up to then been 
contained and kept in the background by the 
despotic tsarist regime. The relatively 
unconsolidated nature of the nascent trends 
in Russian social democracy was illustrated 
by the leftward turn of the Mensheviks in the 
context of the mass proletarian struggles of 
1905, and the concomitant massive and irre¬ 
sistible pressure for unification of the social 
democrats. 

It is clear, however, that, while the immature 
spontaneity of the workers in 1905 led logi¬ 
cally to the December Moscow insurrection, 
the shallow roots and limited revolutionary 
experience of the Marxist and quasi-Marxist 
trends meant that the struggles could not, at 
that point, have resulted in anything other 
than a fruitful defeat. It was only out of that 
defeated revolution that the real lines of divi¬ 
sion between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks - 
surfacing just prior to 1905 and appearing to 
recede into the background in the tumult of 
that year - were consolidated into trends that 
thereby acquired world-historic significance. 

It might seem tautological to say that 1905 
could not have been fought to a successful 
conclusion because of the immaturity of the 
revolutionary trends - unable to grasp the full 
implications of the divisions between them 
because of the spontaneous, often naive and 
immature consciousness and activism of the 
masses. But this is really only an observation 
on the dialectic whereby a revolutionary cur¬ 
rent establishes roots in the masses and lays 
the basis for future successes. The develop¬ 
ment of Marxism in Russia was a product not 
only of theoretical and programmatic strug¬ 
gles, but also of the fact that those stmggles 
were based on an extensive revolutionary ex¬ 
perience, painfully acquired, and with many 
sacrifices. It is another merit of comrade 
Woods’ study that it gives a sufficiently de¬ 
tailed narrative of this whole process as to 
enable one to form the overview necessary 
to give this picture of revolutionary develop¬ 
ment flesh and blood. 

The period of reaction that followed the 
defeat at the end of 1905 thus was the deci¬ 
sive period that led to the consolidation of 
Bolshevism as a revolutionary current. By 
1908-09 the bulk of social democracy inside 
Russia had been cmshed and forced under¬ 
ground, its leaders driven into exile; enormous 
numbers of its supporters had seemingly 
abandoned politics in despair. Nevertheless 


this is the harsh environment where the steel 
was tempered that later brought down the 
Russian aristocracy and bourgeoisie. 

There was, of course, the whole question 
of orientation - of recognising that the defeat 
of December 1905 really was the end of the 
revolutionary period. The eruption of mass 
peasant struggles, and of various waves of 
economic strikes, particularly in provincial 
towns and cities far from the centres of Mos¬ 
cow and St Petersburg, as well as the move¬ 
ment of sections of the class previously 
considered ‘backward’ in the aftermath of this 
defeat, made that extremely difficult at first. 

The whole question of boycotting the 
duma in 1906 was indicative of the dilemma of 
the revolutionaries. In the heat of revolution, 
in August 1905, the Bolsheviks had led a 
highly successful boycott of the pre-parlia¬ 
ment convoked by the tsar and his ‘constitu¬ 
tional’ supporters with the aim of drawing the 
sting of the mass upsurge and deflecting it 
into safer channels. But by 1906, the whole 
situation had changed, and the logic of events 
thus pointed back in the opposite direction. 
The fact that Lenin was subsequently to ac¬ 
knowledge the error of this latter boycott only 
underlined the transitional nature of this mo¬ 
ment from revolutionary advance to a defen¬ 
sive approach, seeking to take advantage of 
narrowing opportunities and seize any means 
available to address the broad working 
masses. 

It is something of a strength of comrade 
Woods’s book that he emphasises that Lenin 
in particular fought against the tendency of 
some in his own ranks to ignore, through their 
tactics, the more backward layers of the work¬ 
ing class and the masses in general, who lag 
behind the advanced elements. I certainly 
concur with that sentiment, though there is 
room for considerable debate about what this 
means contemporarily - the implicit polemic 
of comrade Woods in favour of his own ten¬ 
dency’s immersion in Labour in this period of 
delabourisation of Labourism is, I feel, some¬ 
what of a misanalogy. 

The post-1905 period of reaction posed a 
whole gamut of questions, as Woods lays out 
again in considerable detail. Legality at almost 
any price (Menshevism, in a nutshell) was set 
against the combination of legal work where 
possible with illegal work in which the Marx¬ 
ists could and did clandestinely tell the whole 
truth to the working class (which, equally in a 
nutshell, was the hallmark of Bolshevism as it 
evolved in the period of reaction). What of 
the bourgeoisie and its role in the revolution, 
which was the principled question that under¬ 
lay these apparently ‘tactical’ differences? 
While the Mensheviks regarded the bour¬ 
geoisie - proven to be counterrevolutionary - 
as the class that must be the real beneficiary 
of the overthrow of tsarism and therefore must 
not be ‘frightened away’ by revolutionary ac¬ 
tivism, the Bolsheviks, on the contrary, saw 
the working class and poor peasantry both 
as the driving force of the democratic revolu¬ 
tion against tsarism and the bourgeoisie, and 
the detonator of the international socialist 
revolution, which was inseparable from the 
real victory of socialism in backward Russia. 

It is hard to do justice to these kinds of ques¬ 
tions, which are of course indispensable in 
elaborating the real development of the party 
of the revolution, in a review like this - ques¬ 
tions such as the fight with the boycotters and 
semi-mystical ‘god-builders’ on the ultra-left 
fringe of the Bolshevik Party, a stmggle that 
was complementary to that against the proto¬ 
reformism of the Mensheviks; or that of guer- 
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As in contemporary Argentina, soviets in Russia were socially amorphous 


rilla warfare as a subsidiary and subordinate 
aspect of the tactics of a revolutionary party 
in some circumstances; and many others. 

All this led up to the revival of the Russian 
revolutionary movement from 1912, as the 
hard political struggle for a correct revolution¬ 
ary orientation waged by Lenin and his close 
collaborators intersected so perfectly with 
political developments: in a period of rising 
militancy and receptivity to revolutionary 
ideas, the now case-hardened Bolshevik Party, 
having established itself as in independent 
party in 1912, was able to put itself at the head 
of the masses during this heady pre-war pe¬ 
riod. The Bolsheviks achieved a real com¬ 
manding position as a party in this period, to 
the point of attracting significant forces from 
their opponents, the pro-party Mensheviks. 
Woods is able to show, with extensive statis¬ 
tics and material from original sources, that this 
was not an accidental phenomenon. 

In the volatile atmosphere after the massa¬ 
cre in the Lena goldfields in 1913 - a repeat of 
the tsarist atrocity of Bloody Sunday 1905 - 
Russia was right on the brink of revolution. 
Yet it was forestalled - by yet another tumul¬ 
tuous setback and change of material circum¬ 
stances for all the trends in the Russian 
working class movement with the outbreak of 
European-wide war in 1914. The Bolsheviks, 
having achieved this mass influence and ef¬ 
fective leadership over the proletariat, saw it 
tom away in the massive wave of chauvin¬ 
ism that swept through the working classes 
of all the belligerent imperialist states on the 
outbreak of war. It was fear of precisely this 
kind of reversal, of course, as well as the prior 
reformist degeneration in the more advanced 
countries, which led to the capitulation of the 
bulk of the social democratic leaderships in 
the face of imperialist war. 

Woods’s book is again particularly useful 
in the light it casts as an overview of how the 
Bolsheviks fared in their own country, given 
their refusal to succumb to this trend. The 
whole situation resolved itself into a pro¬ 
longed factional stmggle, both on a national 
and international plane, against the same 
kinds of opponents: social chauvinists, cen¬ 
trists, and various shades of pacifists and an¬ 
archists. Indeed, the war acted in a perverse 
way as a kind of a leveller: it brought to the 
advanced European countries the same kind 
of tests as had been faced by socialists and 
revolutionaries in tsarist Russia for their en¬ 
tire political lives - needless to say, western 
social democrats were found wanting, 
whereas the Russian revolutionaries, tem¬ 
pered by extensive experience of both up¬ 
surge and repression, were well equipped to 
survive, and even later to thrive, in these con¬ 
ditions. 

Woods’s account of the revolution is par¬ 
ticularly marked by an extensive account of 
the whole question of ‘peaceful revolution’, 
as elaborated by Lenin, in 1917 itself. This of 
course, is somewhat to be expected from the 
comrades of the former Militant Tendency, 


whose perspectives have manifested them¬ 
selves in a parliamentary schema as the road 
to socialism, certainly in Britain. Yet Woods’s 
own narrative of Lenin’s views is pretty well 
faithful to the facts - for in Russia in 1917 the 
very possibility of a relatively peaceful trans¬ 
fer of power arose from the fact that the tsar¬ 
ist state machine, which of course the 
bourgeoisie also relied on to protect its prof¬ 
its and its property from the working class, had 
been cracked wide open in the February revo¬ 
lution. To the point in fact, that the bourgeoi¬ 
sie itself was obliged to engage in extra-legal 
intrigue and plotting - most notably the 
Kornilov conspiracy - in order to attempt to 
reconsolidate an effective repressive appara¬ 
tus. 

This set of circumstances, while hardly con¬ 
forming to any stereotype of the intact bour¬ 
geois state being simply militarily smashed 
from without by armed workers’ militias, does 
not conform either to the parliamentary preju¬ 
dices of the Labour left that Militant adhered 
to in its heyday. The driving force of the revo¬ 
lution was not some parliamentary enabling 
act; its relatively bloodless transition was a 
product of the fact that the bourgeoisie had 
been deprived from below of most of its armed 
power before it was removed from office by a 
simple push. 


Our intervention in Florence gave us 
the opportunity to meet with some of 
our regular European readers face to 
face, as well as getting the Weekly 
Worker into the hands of comrades 
from across the continent who had 
never seen it before. No doubt as a 
result this week our e-readership 
increased to 7,131 and our total 
circulation to something over8,000. 

As reported elsewhere in these 
pages, our paper was vevy well 
received by a European left that 
rightly sees the hammer and sickle 
and communism as their own. Com¬ 
rades tell me that hardly anyone paid 
the exact cover price of 85 cents, but 
told us to keep the change from a 
euro (or on occasion a larger coin or 
note). 

Pride of place must go to one Ameri¬ 
can comrade who was pleased to 
donate €40 - but, I must say, all those 
extra 15 cents add up and I have so 
far received donations amounting to 


There are some other questionable points. 
For example, while comrade Woods is correct 
about the “honest defencism” that the work¬ 
ers exhibited, particularly after February 1917, 
it would be incorrect to generalise from this - 
as his comrades have often done in adapting 
to chauvinist tendencies in the working class 
in Britain at various important times in the past. 

However, comrade Woods’s account of the 
initially undifferentiated nature of the soviets 
is useful. After February 1917 they were ex¬ 
tremely amorphous, to the point of having a 
large and influential petty-bourgeois compo¬ 
nent within them. This is relevant with regard 
to contemporary Argentina, where similar 
events have occured, unfortunately in the 
context of a much more confused and enfee¬ 
bled international left. 

But these are really only vignettes - there 
are so many things that could be distilled from 
this quite monumental historical study of what 
is, after all, the seminal, defining event of both 
the last century, and of the socialist and com¬ 
munist movement as a whole. It deserves to 
be widely read and studied, critically, and per¬ 
haps used as a starting point for further study 
of its subject matter. But above all, it should 
be recognised as a major work of communist 
political history in its own right • 

Ian Donovan 


£77 from comrades returning from 
Italy. That is over and above money 
from sales, of course. 

But British-based donors have not 
let us down this week either. Thanks 
go to comrades LT, DSand RE (£20 
each) and another European reader - 
comrade Yl, now in Germany, who 
sent us a (sterling) cheque for £25. 
With some regular standing orders 
thrown in for good measure, my 
balance has gone up by a bumper 
£227 this week, taking our total for 
November to £262. 

We are on target for the £450 we 
need each and every month. But, 
comrades, please don’t forget the 
shortfall of £134 built up since 
January. Let’s make it good this 
month! • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or send 
cheques, payable to Weekly Worker 
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What we 
fight for 

■Our central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing 'parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionary party. Communists advocate the 
principle, 'One state, one party’. We oppose every manifest 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist 'socialism’ are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist, using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victovy in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human histovy. 

■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Firefighters have begun their first strike in 25 years, but Blair is determined to make a stand on the Bain report 
and inflict a defeat. Fire Brigades Union militant and Socialist Alliance partisan Matt Wrack (above) talked to 
Peter Manson about the aims and prospects of this strategically important strike 



W ere you surprised that 
the FBU executive 
council unanimously 
rejected the Bain 

recommendations and gave the go- 
ahead for strike action? 

Not at all. Once those recommendations 
were put in that form, there was no alter¬ 
native but to reject Bain. His report was 
completely and utterly unacceptable. 

What Bain proposes is worse than 
what was offered in September. Then the 
offer was also four percent as an interim 
payment, but now the same thing is 
coming with a complete package of at¬ 
tacks on our conditions of service. The 
11% that is being trumpeted is of course 
for two years: four percent in 2002 and 
a further seven percent in 2003. We 
know for certain that back in July the em¬ 
ployers had definitely decided to make 
us an offer of 16% just for this year, but 
Prescott told them it wasn’t on. 

What do the new attacks entail? 
They want to make changes to shifts 
and the watch system, allowing for 
greater flexibility - moving people 
around, depending on the time of day. 
There is also the demand that we lift 
the long-standing ban on pre-ar¬ 
ranged overtime, and a pro¬ 
posal for a two-tier entry 
system, with graduates re¬ 
cruited straight to manage¬ 
ment rather than people 
being promoted from our 
ranks. 

It seemed to me that the 
executive, having called 
off previous strike days, 
was shaping up for a 
compromise. Are there 
divisions on the EC over 
this? 

I think the executive 
council was ex¬ 
pecting a new offer 
when they met the 
employers the 


day before this week’s 48-hour strike. If 
they had got one, it may be that they 
would have put it to the membership. 
That wouldn’t have gone down well. I 
know in London the members would only 
accept the full claim or something very 
close. 

The problem for the employers is that 
by following Bain they took away any 
possibility of a settlement. The govern¬ 
ment laid down the parameters for Bain 
and forced the employers to make an offer 
on that basis. 

As for divisions, I would say there are 
minor ones on the executive, but it is 
more a case of divisions between the ex¬ 
ecutive and the regions. Too many 
strikes were called off, yet there was no 
offer on the table. All the FBU press re¬ 
leases stated that we were making ‘sig¬ 
nificant progress’, but the members felt 
the strikes should have gone ahead. 
You could say the employers pulled a 
fast one on us or perhaps the EC was 
naive. They claimed that progress was 
being made in the negotiations, but it 
turns out the offer we have is worse 
than what was put on the table in Sep¬ 
tember. 

The initiative for the FBU’s 
claim actually came 
from the leadership 
itself, didn’t it? 

There had been reso¬ 
lutions on pay at con¬ 
ference for a few years, 
but until this year 
they were resisted. 
All activists had been 
brought up to respect 


the pay formula that was won through 
our last strike 25 years ago, but of 
course recently that meant we were los¬ 
ing ground. 

There were a number of factors be¬ 
hind the decision to go for the claim. 
Maybe there was the feeling that ‘mod¬ 
ernisation’ was bound to come anyway, 
so we might as well try and get some¬ 
thing out of it. There is a mish-mash of 
political views on the EC. Andy Gilchrist 
himself used to be close to the Socialist 
Workers Party, as are a couple of oth¬ 
ers. There are also left Labour people. 
In any case the executive played a pro¬ 
gressive role in giving voice to the feel¬ 
ings below that the old formula was now 
out of date and we needed a big rise. But 
now the genie is out of the bottle. 

How did the cancellation of the first 
strikes affect morale? 

In fact the effect has been mixed. Un¬ 
doubtedly it took the wind out of our 
sails and we lost momentum. Members 
had been keyed up and then felt de¬ 
flated. But, on the other hand, the fact 
that Bain is far worse than expected 
means that nobody can argue any more 
that we should still be talking. People 
now feel angry and ready to fight. 

Do you think the offer was made 
deliberately unacceptable as a 
provocation? 

Well, it’s almost like the government is 
treating us like Blair’s miners. As though 
they want to deal with us like Thatcher 
took on the miners. But that would re¬ 
quire a massive mobilisation on the gov¬ 
ernment’s part, and it would could cause 
all sorts of splits within the Labour Party. 


They wouldn’t be able to maintain rela¬ 
tions with the unions at all. 

But is Andy Gilchrist an Arthur 
Scargill? 

Let me say this: I don’t know if our ex¬ 
ecutive is prepared for the scale of strug¬ 
gle that might be needed. I think they 
were expecting something to take back 
to the membership. Either you prepare 
for a battle or you put your hopes in ne¬ 
gotiations. They told us the talks were 
going well, but now we are faced with a 
massive struggle. 

The trouble is, they haven’t been pre¬ 
paring the membership for that. Yet, from 
the reactions I have heard, people are 
bitter and ready to fight. I don’t expect 
the members to back down. Bain has 
stiffened their resolve and hardened 
their attitude. Everyone, including even 
chief fire officers, is talking about a sig¬ 
nificant pay increase for firefighters, but 
we have been offered nothing whatso¬ 
ever in that direction. They want to take 
things away from us in fact. 

What steps do the rank and file 
need to take now? 

We need to set up strike committees - 
they are being encouraged by the lead¬ 
ership. We have to picket the fire sta¬ 
tions and organise rotas. We must build 
links with other workplaces. Everybody 
must be involved in all these activities, 
and not get left sitting at home. The or¬ 
ganisation for this is fairly well devel¬ 
oped already. 

As for the wider movement, other un¬ 
ions should consider the question of 
safety. Where there is inadequate cover, 
they should consider what they can do 


- Bob Crow and the RMT have raised 
the issue. We need trade union and class 
solidarity - the setting up of local sup¬ 
port committees and so on. On a na¬ 
tional level we need to put pressure on 
the union leaders and expose the role 
of the government. And of course 
money will be an issue if the dispute 
drags on. 

The government is talking very hard¬ 
line, but Blair is badly mistaken if he 
thinks we’ll cmmble - he is no Thatcher. 

How does the strike affect the 
campaign to democratise the 
political funds? 

The London regional committee are rec¬ 
ommending that the next conference 
adopts a resolution on the political fund 
that takes into account current devel¬ 
opments. We need to pose the question 
of democratisation in the light of the at¬ 
tacks on us made by Prescott and Blair. 

Actually this has been an issue in 
branch meetings for the last couple of 
months. People are saying, why should 
we continue paying our money to this 
government? There has been an in¬ 
crease in individual requests to opt out 
of paying the political fund. I am dis¬ 
couraging that, of course, but you can 
see the danger of trying to defend the 
status quo, as the leadership wants. 

In London a lot of people are now 
aware of the debate on the political fund. 
We need to take it into the branches else¬ 
where during the course of the strikes. It 
is becoming clearer that we are striking 
against the government and that we need 
political as well as trade union opposi¬ 
tion to New Labour • 
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